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I. INTRODUCTION 



This report is based on a State-by-State analysis of Federal 
funding for the education of elementary and secondary Indian pupils in 
both public school districts and in the Bureau of Indian Affairs school 
system. Its purpose is to provide policy-makers, Indian organizations 
and others with the means of assessing the recent distribution of funds 
under several Federal programs. Shortly after we began the investiga- 
tion which culminates in this report, we discovered to our surprise 
that there was nowhere to be found a reliable and comprehensive set of 
data on this distribution. We trust that our effort will serve what 
appears to be an obvious need. It would seem that the development of 
a more rational and equi table al location policy at the Federal level 
would have to depend rather heavily on at least reasonably accurate 
knowledge of the present distribution of funds. 

Little of the current official doctrine concerning the Federal 
funding of Indian education is supported by our findings; as a result 
of our analysis, we are compelled to question the validity of some of 
the data produced by Federal agencies. For instance, there is reason 
to doubt that the Office of Education spends $80 million a year on educa- 
tion for Indian children as it claims, that the BIA school enrollment 
is rapidly increasing, that the BIA school system is drastically under- 
funded, that the Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I con- 
centration policies benefit disadvantaged groups such as Indians and 
that BIA pupils are less well supported than Indians in public schools. 
The findings reported below call into question, among other things, the 
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adequacy of the USOE's fulfillment of its Title I responsibilities 
toward Indians, the validity of the BIA's published enrollment figures 
and the latter's claim as to the average cost of its schools. So far 
as we could ascertain, in neither the USOE nor the BIA is there one 
official with a comprehensive grasp of the distribution of Indian 
education funds or of the policies which govern this distribution. In 
brief, we have discovered evidence to suggest that national policy on 
Indian education is ambiguous at best and that much of the information 
on the allocation of funds is incomplete and misleading. 

Although we have had to rely heavily on this information, of 
necessity, we have also sought to improve its comparability from pro- 
gram to program and from State to State and to correct it on the'^asis 
of data independently obtained from individual program and budget 
officers, budget records and the findings of independent investigators. 
Therefore, the data reported below are not always identical to those 
released by the agencies themselves. We bel ieve that our figures, 
generally, are more valid. 

The report should be prefaced by two or three additional caveats 
regarding matters of interpretation. First, we do not deal with the 
question whether the BIA schools or their pupils receive benefits com- 
mensurate with the funds provided them, much less offer any opir.i'^n as 
to the relationship between funding levels and ultimate benefits. As 
a corollary to the foregoing, we have not concerned ourselves with the 
adequacy of Congressional appropriations for BIA schools. Consequently, 
there would be no justification for any Inference drawn from this report 
to the effect that the appropriations for BIA schools should be either 
increased or decreased. While our purpose is simply to document the 



cost of the BIA schools in each State, we have reason to believe, a 
propos of this, that, compared to the public schools, a disproportion- 
ately large amount of BIA school money fails to reach the schools. 
Additional inquiry would be required to disclose the extent to which 
this is so, where these funds are going and what rationale governs 
their al location. 

The data in the body of the report are presented in both total 

#. 

and per capita amounts--dol lars per Indian pupi 1 --regardless of the 
number of Indian ''participants'* in any given program. This method 
permits State-by-State comparisons of Federal funding and reveals the 
discrepancies among States as no other method would. But the analysis 
is restricted to the State level; it does not extend down to the school 
district level, nor to individual schools^ Therefore, obviously, no 
inferences may be drawn about the level of support for any given school, 
since the funding tcr a Staie cannot be averaged out anx)ng schools within 
the State. Nor, with the exception of ESEA Title I, will this report 
confirm anyone's conclusions regarding the extent of the assistance 
provided by any single program to its intended benef ic iar ies. 

Throughout the report there are separate discussions and separate 
presentations of data concerning (1) funds for the BIA schools and (2) 
funds for Indians enrolled in the publ ic schools. The following chapter 
analyzes the BIA's basic support for its schools; Chapter III is a dis- 
cussion of the ESEA Title I program in both BIA and public schools; 
discretionary programs in the public schools are covered in Chapter IV; 
Chapter V deals with the Federal funds brought into school districts by 
virtue of the fact that there are resident Indians (these funds being 
earmarked to supplement budgets for general school operations); and the 
more salient findings of the analysis are summarized in Chapter VII. 
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II. FEDERAL SUPPORT (EXCEPT ESEA TITLE I) FOR 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS 



Overv iew 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates 219 elementary and secondary 
schools in 15 States to educate kS,265 Indian pupils who live on or near 
Indian reservations. In FY i97I , enrollment in these schools was as 



fol lows: 

Number Per Cent 

Day school pupils in day schools 15,6^7 31.8 

Day pupils in boarding schools 5,322 10.8 

Boarding pupils in boarding schools 28,296 57.^ 

Total 49,265 100,0 



These pupils comprised about one-quarter of all the pupils residing on 
Indian reservations, the rest of whom attended public schools or nearby 

private schools. The U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(Office for Civil Rights) estimates that there were 211,974 Indian 

pupils enrolled in the public schools in addition to those in the BIA 

schools. About 11,000 attended private schools. 

Thus, the BIA educates about one-fifth and the public schools 

about four-fifths of all Indian pupils. (Less than four per cent attend 

private schools.) 

The BIA system of schools is unique in this country in that, except 

for a few schools which have Indian boards of education and their own 

budgets, both their funding and control are independent of the conmunities 
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served J That Is, neither local support capability nor local interest 
has traditionally influenced the operation of schools for these chi 1 dren 
Unlike the public schools, the basic support^ for these schools df?r5veG 
from one legislative act and a single Federal agency, the BIA, which has 
authority over the allocation of funds and is legislatively permitted 
wide leeway in their distribution among schools. The legislation states 
that 

. . . the Bureau of I nd ian Af fa i rs . . . shall direct, supervise, 
dnd expend such moneys as Congress may from time to time appropriate 
for the benefit, care, and assistance of the Indians throughout the 
United States for the following purposes: • . . General support and 
civilization, including education. , • .3 



Federal Schools Program 

While many studies have evaluated the effectiveness of the BIA 
schools, few have analyzed the financial support for them (except in the 
context of remarks on the inadequacies of staffing and supplies and on. 
the dilapidated condition of buildings), wherejpon it is often concluded 
that these schools are insufficiently funded. 

Our findings permit us sunrvT^rily to dismiss the notion that the 
U. S. Congress has failed to appropriate funds sufficient to underwrite 



iHowever, some BIA area offices contract with Indian school 
boards for the administration of some funds. For example, in FY 1971, 
in the Phoenix area , 80 per cent of Title I funds were undef contracts, 
65 per cent were contracted in the Aberdeen area and kO per cent in the 
Billings area. In addition, a number of tribal groups have community- 
run schools, including Rough Rock, Arizona and Ramah, New Mexico. 

Zgasic support refers to all costs of education (instruction, 
support services, administration, maintenance) except capital outlay and 
interest on debt. See footnote b. Table I 1-1 for further explanation. 

325 U. S. C. 13, Public Law 85, 76th Congress, k2 Stat. 208. 
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adequate schools for the 50,000 pupils under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. (On t .e contrary, one wonders why they have 
provided so much ^oney and required so little accountability.) In FY 1971 
alone basic support for BIA schools amounted to over $107 million, or an 
average of $2,183 per pupil. If incremental costs associated with board- 
ing pupils are subtracted, then the day school cost is estimated to be 
$1641 per pupil. The comparable national average for the public schools 
that year was $7^3.^ Why are the BIA schools of such poor quality and 
yet so expensive? A separate and comprehensive inquiry is required to 
answer this question, but we will present here what we believe to be the 
minimal series of data needed ih ^tr^^er to make some tentative judgments. 

This analysis focuses on those funds appropriated under the Snyder 
Act of 1921, which were allotted to the Federal Schools, and more speci- 
fically on the costs of providing day school to all BIA pupils (as dis- 
tinct from room and board expenses for the 28,296 boarding pupils). 

FY 1971 Allocations 

When the total allotments are cot>verted to per capita figures 
for each State, the most striking finding is that in all 16 States with 
BIA schools, the basic support for them was higher than the comparable 
figure for the public schools (i.e., higher than the per capita expendi- 
tures for education from State and local sources). 

The snoallest difference was in Louisiana, where BIA costs were 
only 50 per cent higher than the State's per capita support for public 
schools; the greatest differences were in Montana, where per capita BIA 

^Current Expenditures minus Federal Revenue Receipts, divided 
by average daily membership. See footnote d. Table I 1-1. 
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expen31*tures were over four times those of the public schools,, and 
Oklahoma, where the BIA investment was five times as great! (See Table 
1 1- 1 , columns 3 and k,) 

These differences are grsphi'^ally depicted in Chart 11- K The 
Chart shows the enrollments and the per capita support for public schools 
•(from State and local sources) and for BIA schools (Federal Schools 
Flrpgram) in the sixteen States. The vertical axis shows the per capita 
support while the horizontal c^xis shows the cumulative percentage of 
pupils separately for each series of schools. For example, among all 
the States, Alaska spends the largest amount for public school pupils 
($Jf033), while the amount in the highest BIA State is nearly four times 
as greaj: $3951 in Montana. The lowest per capita support for the BIA 
schools occurs in Louisiana ($907) which is only $100 less than the public 
^school support in Alaiskal 

Per pupil expenditures in public schools vary more within than 
among . States; generally, one would expect the expenditures in rural pub- 
lic school districts near Indian reservations to be below the State 
average. !f such public school districts are most directly comparable 
to the BIA schools, then the difference between the per capita investment 
inlbasic education in public and BIA schools observed in Chart 1 1-1 is a 
conservative estimate of the real disparity within each State. 

Allcccitions to BIA schools vary greatly among States, from $90? 
in Louisiana to $3,951 in Montana (Table 1 1-1). However, the data in 
Chart 1 1-1 reveal that the distribution of funds among pupils is more 
uniform\han the State averages suggest. Three facts stand out: 
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TABLE '1-1 



PER CAPITA ALLOCATIONS FOR BASIC SUPPORT FOR BlA SCHOOLS (FEDERAL ?:HOOLS PROGRAM) 
AND FOR PUBLIC SCHO'JLS (STATE AND LOCAL SOURCES), BY STATE: FY 1971 





Per Cent 
Day Pupi Is^ 


Federa 1 


Schoo 1 s 


Public Elementary and 


State 






Secondary Day Schools 




Total Costs 


b Day School 


Curren Expenditures from 
State and Local Sources^ 




(0 


Costs^ 




(2) 


(3) 





Oklahoma 






Cal ifornia 




3481 


Oregon 




3^3^ 


Nevada 




3197 






2708 




1.3 


2336 


Ar izona 


26.3 


1964 


New Mexico 


27.7 


2779 


South Dakota 


77.8 


1522 


Monta na 


7B.S 


'^151 


Mi ss tss ipp i 


81.0 


1322 


Alaska 


f)6.7 


2161 


North Dakota 


£6.0 


1397 


Florida 


500.0 


2256 


North Carol ina 


100. 0 


994 


Louis iana 


100.0 


907 


U, S. average 




2183 



$2701 
2538 
2491 
2254 
1765 

1405 
1270 
2097 
1313 
3951 
Wkk 
2036 
1265 
2256 
994 
907 
1641 



$489 
719 
812 
690 
699 
558 
698 
543 
605 
733 
378 

1033 
604 
667 
508 
614 

743 



^See Table 11-2. 

^Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education. This figure represents 
all of the costs of supporting the schools, except long distance pupil transportation and 
capital outlay for such things as school construction. We were unable to clarify whether 
or not it included Central Off ice Administrat ion costs, which, in any case, comprise less 
than three per cent of the total Federal Schools Program budget of 107 million dollars. 
Area office support is included. The inclusion of Area and agency costs, when room and 
board costs for boarding pupils are deducted, makes these figures comparable to the pub- 
lic school figures shown in Column 4. (See footnote d for composition of public school 
figures .) 

CThe BlA apparently does not keep records of room and board costs separate from 
costs associated with day school. In order to estimate the cost of day school, it was 
necessary, therefore, to obtain an estimate of the cost of providing room and board for 
boarding pupils which could be multiplied by the number of boarding pupils in a State. 
The product could then be subtracted from the total Federal Schools expenditures in 
that State. The remaining amount would represent an estimate of the cost of day schopl, 
which could be converted to a per pupil basis. 

The best estimate of room and board costs that the BlA could make was derived 
from another Snyder Act program (for Federal Facilities) which supports the BlA periph- 
eral dormitories. Since this budget includes only room and board costs and no support 
for education, it seemed to offer a reliable basis for the estimate. In FY i97I, 
3,920 pupils were housed with a budget of $3.7 million, or $943 per pupil. This \vas 
the estimate we used. 

^National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1971-72 . 197i, 
PP* 10, 34, 36. Derived from Total Current Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools minus Federal revenue receipts, divided by the number of pupils 
in average daily membership. Current expenditures include costs of instruction, admini- 
stration, operation, maintenance, fixed charges and other school services at all levels 
of administrat ion— State, intermediate, and local. It excludes capital outlay and inter- 
est on school debt, postsecondary and nonpublic school education, summer school and 
Q community services. 
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CHART ll-l 

PERCEKTACE Dl mmm OF WPIIS AND PER CAPITA BASIC SUPPOflT m PIA SCHOOLS m FOR .PUBLIC WOLS, BY STATE: FY IJ?) 



Per Capita S^^pfOirt* 
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BiA Schools 
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70 60 50 W 3" 20 TO .ifl 0 10 20 30 W 50 60 ]0 
i, ■ ^ i,-; Cuwilatlvt Percentage of Public Schcol Pupils'' emulative Percentage of etA Pupl !»' 

' ^i«l2,2i7,'tO0) 'Ol'WSl 

:5or BIA ,thoo1i, raoresanti estimated par capita m for education u-tder Fedaral schools Program. For public sclwlj, repreianti currant expandltum Urn State and local sources. (Se. Table li:2). 
'PRYr wrmhlly.lWershlp, 1970-71. Hltlotial gductlan AsineUflan. Estlwtei of ScH St't'"'"- l^7l'72 (1971), p. 28. 
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52 per cent of the BIA pupils attend schools In four States (Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Arizona and South Dakota) that were allotted between $l,lMf 
and $1,313 per capita. Thirty-one per cent are ir two States (Alaska 
and New Mexico) which have allotments of $2,036 and $2,097, respectively; 
and about eight per cent in five States (California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Montana and Florida) which received over $2,097 per pupil. 

..Finally, there is the matter of per capita allocations to States 
for total support of the Federa 1 School s (for boarding and day pupils 
combined); States with boarding pupils only (Oklahoma, Kansas, Oregon, 
California and Nevada) received an average of $3,338 per pupil compared 
to an average of $994 per pupil in States with day pupils only (Florida, 
North Carolina and Louisiana). (See Table ll-l. Column 2; the enroll- 
ment in each State is shown in Table il-2.) 

Some explanations of the allocations . — Why are per pupil expendi- 
tures in certain States so high and why are there such variations among 
States? 

We were not very successful in answering either of these questions. 
It is likely, however, that one reason why the Federal School appropria- 
tion is so high may have to do with the method by which the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs counts its pupils. The official publ icat ion showing 
enrollments in their schools (Statistics Concerning Indian Education ) 
actually presents a duplicated count of pupils. It is based on the 
total number of pupils who attended each school at ary^ time during the year, 
so that, for example, a pupil who attended three schools would be counted 
three times. While this iDay be a legitimate method for some purposes, 
it is quef ionable for purposes of appropriating funds. 

24 
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TABLE 11-2 

BIA SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, BY STATE: FY 1971 



State 


Boarding Schools 


Day 


Total 


Day Boarding 


School s 


Number 


Pe rcen tage 


A r i 7nn?i 

fy 1 1 ^v^i 1 CI 


1,8^2 11,9^ 


2,426 


16,216 


32.9 


N6W Mexico 


k53 6,806 


2,155 


9.414 


19.1 


Alas ka 


750 


i+,903 


5.653 


11.5 




1 679 1 099 


2, 180 


4,958 


10.1 


Norfh nAl^nfa 

1^ 1 LI 1 I^CIIW^I>wi 


356 kkd 


2,385 


3,187 


6.5 


Utah 


27 2,08l 




2,108 


4.3 


0 kl ahoma 


2,043 




2,043 


4.1 


Micciccinni 


779 238 


238 


1,255 


2.5 


Nnri*h pArnl ina 
Mv^i uii i^aiv^i 




1 ,232 


1,232 


2.5 


AC 

r\ci 1 1 9 CI 9 


1,106 




1,106 


2.2 


Oregon 


723 




723 


1.5 


Cal ifornia 


510 


- 


510 


1.0 


Nevada 


490 




496. 


1.0 


Montana 


186 50 




236 


0.5 


Florida 




85 


85 


0.2 


Louisiana 




43 


43 


0.1 


Total 


5,322 28,296 


15,647 


49,265 


100.0 



Source: Unpublished December 31, 1970 enrollment survey. Bureau of 

Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, Wisshington, D.C., 
197?. 
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Another enrollment survey is made annually on December 31, when schools 
count those pupils enrolled on that day, producing an undupljcated 
count; these data are not published by the BIA but are available, if it 
occurs to one to ask. The difference between the two counts is quite 
large. For example, for FY 1971, the December unduplicated total count 
of pupils was ^9,265, whereas the cumulative enrollment the following 
June was reported as 52,591, which is seven per cent higher. For some 
individual schools, the difference was more than 20 per cent. (Through-. 
• out this report, we have used the unduplicated count.) 

Another aspect of BIA's counting of pupils is also significant. 
At the time the December count is made, BIA projects enrollments one, two 
and three years ahead. The two-year projection is the basis for deter- 
mining the Federal Schools allowance in the Budget of the United States . 
The projections are consistently high. For example, the estimate made 
in December', 1969, projected an FY 1971 enrollment of 56,587—15 per cent 
higher than it actually was in 1971; in 1969. BIA projected 58,500 pupils 
for FY 1972, nearly 9,000 more than the actual 1972 enrol Iment.'^ 

The pupil counts provided to the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Congress are based on these projections as noted above, which 

5The actual enrollment in the BIA Schools (based on the annual 
December 31 survey) changed by the following amounts between FY 1968 
and FY 1972: 

1968 to 1969 up 1.99% 

1969 to 1970 down 2.35% I « 

1970 to 1971 up 0.89% / Average annual increase: 0.32% 

1971 to 1972 up 0.76% J 

In the 197^ Budget of the United States , the estimated enrollment for BIA 
schools for FY 197^ is 5b,5bb pupils; this represents a lif.82 per cent 
increase over the actual FY 1971 enrollment. This prediction seems 
grossly inaccurate, considering that in the previous four years, the 
enrollment increased only 0.32 per cent annually! 
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may partially account for the high per capita allowance in the Budget. 
Table 11-3 shows the difference it makes whether one pupil count or 
another is used in determining the FY 1971 appropriation of $107,538,^23 
for the Federal Schools. If our assumption is correct, then the low 
figure ($1902)'may represent the intended level of support whi 1 e the 
high figure ($2183) represents the actual level. 



TABLE 11-3 

ALTERNATIVE SOURCES FOR DETERMINING BIA SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

FOR FY 1971 



Source 


FY 1971 
Enrol Iment 


Resulting FY 1971 
Per Pupi 1 
Appropriation 


Unduplicated enrollment 
on December 31, 1970 


49,265 


$2,183 


Duplicated enrollment on June 1971 


53,591 


2,0^5 


Projection for FY 1971 made 
December 31, 1969 


56,537 


1,902 



The other possible explanations for the high appropriation are 
related to the needs of the- Indian pupils and the BIA schools, BIA 
IS responsible for educating about one-fourth of the Indian pupils 
living on reservations (since the others attend public schools), which, 
they maintain, are the "'most geographically isolated or have atypical , 
social conditions in the home or have emotional or economic problems 
which cannot be handled in a traditional school setting."^ This suggests 

^General Accounting Office, Opportunity to Improve Indian Education 
in Schools Operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs , April 27, 1972, 
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expensive schools staffed by specialists, in addition to classroom teachers, 
who deal wiTfi~~these problems. But in fact, during the 1969 Hearings on 
Indian Education, the Assistant Commissioner for Education testified that 
there were very few specialists in BIA schools. He reported the following 
data on a five-hundred pupil unit:/ 

Ratios of Specialists 
to Pupi Is 



Day Boarding 
Schools Schools 



Guidance and counseling 

Superv isor 0 1 :500 

Counselor 0 1 :500 

Counselor or aide 0 

Special education 

Supervisor 0 
Special education teacher (ratio 

to special education pupils) 0 
Aide (ratio to special education 

^ technicians) 0 

Clinical specialists (ratio to 

special education pupils) * 0 - 

School Health specialist 0 

Psycho logica 1 serv i ces 

Psychologist 0 

Psychologist assistant 0 

Psychomet r i St 0 

Socia 1 development 

Senior school social worker 0 

School social worker 0 

School social worker aide 0 

Environmental living aide 0 1:2U 

Environmental living specialist 0 



This was the situation in 1969, at which time the Assistant Commissioner 
requested funds for many more specialists. Nevertheless, given the 
apparent difficulty in changing the BIA schools, it seems unlikely 



'U, S. Congress, Hearing on the Study of the Education of Indian 
Children. Part 1, March 27, 1369, p. kkS. 
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that by 1971 very much of the $107 million was being spent for specialized 
personnel . 

Other explanations for the high cost have been offered. One BIA 
official, as well as Levitan and Hetrick,^ attributed the comparatively 
high per pupil expenditures to the real costs of educating children in 
the BiA schools. They indicated that the small size of many of the schools 
prevents economies of scale and that because many of the schools are 
located in remote areas the cost of supplies and services is higher. In 
addition, some officials say that isolated pupils are more dependent on 
the schools for services than are pupils elsewhere. Again, this reasoning 
can be neither substantiated nor refuted without additional data. 

The rationale for the variations in per capita investment in the 
Federal Schools Program in different States remains unclear. Others who 
have recently studied the program have either stated that the basis for 
policy decisions on allocation of funds is elusive and obscure^ or have 
described the structure of the decision process wi ihout discussing the 
criteria used in allocating funds. 

In his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Education, Dr. Osview noted that "policy decisions ... are very hard 
to trace." The reason becomes clear when one examines the process of 
allocating Federal Schools Program funds. Nearly two years prior to a 
given program year, the process begins with the local agency's submission 
of a school budget to the BIA Assistant Area .D'i rector . The Assistant 
Area Director submits to the Assistant Commissioner for Education in 



8sar Levitan and Barbara Hetrlck, Big Brothers Indian Programs, 
With Reservations . New York: McGraw-Hil 1 , 1971 , p. 3». 

, 9Senate Hearings, February Zk. 1969, Testimony of Dr. Leon Osview, 
part 2, Appendix p. 286. 
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Washington a line-item budget for his Area as a whole, minus program 
descriptions and State and school breakdowns. The Area budgets are com- 
piled by the Assistant Commissioner into one line- item for the Department 
of Interior's Budget, which is submitted to the Office of Management and 
Budget where it becomes part of the President's Budget. After the 
Congress has considered the Budget and appropriated the funds, the line- 
item is sent back through the same channels, becoming increasingly 
specific until the agency receives an allocation. 

At each level, the official can and frequently does make changes 
in the prior official's request. Since the entire process from agency 
to the Congress and back to the agency takes place over a two-year 
period and passes through 11 organizational levels (and many more indivi- 
duals), a local agency's final allocation may or may not resemble his 
original request. More importantly, the reasons for the changes made at 
each level are varied, unrecorded and not dictated by specific guidelines, 
formulae or programmatic priorities. It is not unusual, particularly at 
the agency-Area Commissioner levels, for modifications to be made 
in a budget request without negotiation with or the knowledge of the 
official on the lower level. Osview pointed out that in 1969 the BIA 
was in the process of installing a PPBS system which would replace the 
traditional budget process described above. However, he contended that 
the BIA, like other Federal domestic agencies, is unlikely to adopt the 
new system in the near future, since there is a lack of analytical tools, 
and an absence of program objectives and measures of performance.^^ 



^^There is still no adequate, practical information system accord- 
ing to the GAO. See Opportunity to Improve Indian Education in Schools 
Operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Apr i 1 , 1 972 . 
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Historv of allocations. 1968-1971 . —Pur ing the four-year period, 
1968-1971, the funding for Federal Schools steadily increased from less 
than $72 million ($1399 per pupil) to over $107-5 million ($2183 per 
pupil). The annual per pupil costs associated with day school (exclud- 
ing incremental costs for boarding pupils) are estimated at $1093, $1126, 
$1357 and $1641, respectively, for the four years. (See Table 11-4.) 

TABLE 11-4 

FEDERAL SCHOOLS PROGi^M ALLOTMENTS, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES AND FOR DAY SCHOOL, 





U.S.: FISCAL YEARS 


1968-1971 












Fiscal 


All Purposes 


Day School 


Year 


Total Per Capita 


Total 


Per Capita 


1968 


$71,968,564 $1,399 


$56,261 ,741 


$1,093 


1969 


77,930,961 1,557 


56,386,018 


1 ,126 


1970 


89,955,570 1,842 


66,283,43^^ 


1,357 


1971 c 


107,538,923 2,183 


80,855,295 


1,641 



^See Tables 11-5, I 1-7 and Appendix Table 



Between 1969 and 1971, the per capita cost of day school, aggre- 
gated within States, ranged from $830 in Louisiana to $3232 in Montana. 
States at the extremes enroll very few pupils: Montana enrolled only one 
half of one per cent of the total, while North Carolina and Louisiana, 
each of which received less than $1,000 per capita, enrolled only 2 A per 
cent' of them. (Sta^e allotments and percentages of the total enrol Iment 
are given in Chart M-2.) 
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CHART 1 1-2 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ANO PER CAPITA SUPPORT FOR DAY SCHOOL, 
BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS 1969-71 
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10 
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20 




Utah, $1197 



Arizona, $1208 




Louisiana, $830 
North CacoHna, $918 

Mississippi, $1038 



North 

Dakota, 

$1138 



South 
Dakota, 
$1135 



30 ho SO 60 

Cumulative Percentage of pupils 



70 



80 



90 



100 



EKLC 



Source: Oerived from figures in Tables 11-2 and II-7 and Appendix Tables A-l to A-3. 

^Costs are for day school for all BIA pupils, i.e. excluding incremental costs associated 
with boarding pupils. See footnote c. Table ^^^^^^^ explanation. 
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^ the pupils in the highest quart ile received 32.3 per cent of the 
funds, or 7.3 per cent more than they would have had the funds been 
equally distributed, while those in the lowest quartile received 20.3 
per cent of the funds, or nearly five per cent less than this equivalent. 
These differences may appear small, but if the top quart ile's "extra*' 
7.3 per cent were redistributed to the pupils in the lowest two quartiles 
they would provide an extra $200 per pupil. The reasons for these dif- 
ferences in States' allocations are obscure; clearly, there should be 
some attempt to explain them. 

The annual per capita allotments for day school costs in each 
State In Fiscal Years 1968-1971 are shown in Table 11-5, and the BIA 
school enrollment, along with estimated total day school costs on which 
these figures are based are shown in Tables 11-6 and 11-7. 

Supplemental Funds for BIA Schools 

In addition to the Federal Schools Program, the Federal govern- 
ment subsidizes the BIA schools through ten supplemental programs, 
seven of which are discussed here:^^ ESEA Title II and NDEA Title III 
(instructional materials and equ ipment) , NDEA Title V-A (guidance and 
counseling), ESEA Title VII (Bilingual Education), Follow Through, 
Community Action Agency (educational services) and Teacher Corps. 

Three of these, ESEA Title II and NDEA Titles III and V-A, 
are authorized under the JJ. S. Office of Education (USOE) which 
makes a lump sum grant to the BIA. 

'4sEA Title I Is covered in Chapter ill: neither Upward Bound 
nor Talent Search monies could be identified separately for BIA or 
for public school Indians; thus these programs are discussed separately 
in Chapter IV. 
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TABLE 11-5 



ESTIMATED PER CAPITA SUPPORT FOR DAY SCHOOL 
UNDER THE FEDERAL SCHOOLS PROGRAM, 
BY STATE AND FISCAL YEAR3 



^tate 




Fiscal 


Year 






1968 


1969 


1970 


1971"' 


^Arizona 


$ 850 


$1098 


$1253 


$1270 


New Mexico 


1133 


104l 


1429 


2097 


.Alaska 


1165 


1439 


1641 


2036 


South Dakota 


808 


942 


1139 


1313 


North Dakota 


785 


944 


1193 


1265 


Oklahoma 


1380 


1620 


2051 


2701 


; Utah " 


1152 


1142 


1061 


1405 


Mississippi 


771 


925 


1034 


1144 


Kansas 


678 


890 


1125 


1765 


N<^ph Carol i na 


613 


835 


911 


994 




1 113 


1433 


1912 


2491 


Gatl.ifornia 


610 


736 


1119 


2538 




506 


723 


1575 


2254 


Montana 


2012 


2276 


3653 


3951 


Florida 


1654 


1 77Q 




22'56 


Lou is 1 ana 




1000 


647 


907 


IcMa 


471 








U.S. average 109^ 


1 126 


1357 


1641 


Source: Bureau of Indian 
Washington, l.C. 


Affairs, Office 


of Education 


Programs 



^Al 1 estimates are based on enrollments and amounts shown 
in Tables 11-2 and 7 and Appendix Tables 1 1-1, 2 and 3. (FY 1968 
amounts are based on end-of-year dupl icated enrol Jment count. There- 
fore these estimates are lower than the actual per capita amounts.) 
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TABLE 11-6 



BIA SCHOOLS ENROLLMENT, 


BY STATE AND 


FISCAL YEAR^ 




State 




Fiscal Year 




1968 


1909 


1 Q7n 


1971 


Arizona 


15,335 


15,525 


15.833 


16,216 


New Mexico 


9,720 


9,5Mf 


8.913 


9,414 


Alaska 


6,793 


6,545 


6.407 


5,653 


South Dakota 


p,0Hb 


4,706 


4.822 


4,958 


North Dakota 


3,0h9 


2,882 


2.857 


3,187 


Oklahoma 


2,629 


2,513 


2.214 


2,043 


Utah 


o Clt n 
Z . DhU 


2,552 


2.164 


2,108 


Miss iss ippi 


1 ,157 


1,143 


1.192 


1,255 


Kansas 


1 ,220 


1,080 


1.031 


1, 106 


North Carol ina 


1 ,0^7 


1,047 


1.158 


1,232 


Oregon 


876 


834 


763 


723 


Cal if orn ia 


Ql C 


785 


661 


510 


1 V w V wl wi wl 


655 


516 


459 


496 


Montana 


297 


285 


244 


236 


Florida 


83 


81 


79 


85 


Louisiana 


27 


17 


34 




Iowa 


58 






mm 


Total 


51,448 


50,055 


48.831 


49,265 


Source: Bureau of 
Washington 


Indian Affairs, 
, D.C. 


Office of Education Programs 





^Based on annual December 31 enrollment survey, except for 
1968 which is cumulative enrollment. (See Table 11-3 and Appendix 
Tables A-1 , 2 and 3 for boarding and day school breakdown.) 
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TABLE H-7 



ESTIMATED TOTAL SUPPORT FOR DAY SCHOOL UNDER THE FEDERAL SCHOOLS PROGRAM, 

BY STATE AND FISCAL YEAR^' 



■■ - 




F J <; r* A 1 
rid wa 1 


1 CO 1 




state 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Ar izona 


^ 1 "5 t^ft7 t^nA 




$19 8^2 292 


$20,587,907 


New Mex j co 


\ D, •.>U,5/'t 




12 7^^ 0*52 


19 744fl76 


A 1 as ka 




q Zi20 6^8 


10 512,288 


1 1 ,510,975 


ooutn uaKOta 


Zi OQn 8UA 




q Z193 200 


6,512,195 


Nortn uaKota 




2 721 li-l 1 


^ Zt07 Q08 


Zi ,032,^16 


UKianOlua 




Zi 070 2^7 


^ 5^1 .986 


5,517,71 1 


utan 




2 Qm ^8*5 ^ 


2 295 63^ 


2,961 ,661 


M i ss i ss i ppi 






1 2^2 626 




Kansas 


R7Q noL 


Q60 71 7 


1 1 60 21 8 


1 952.134 


iMortn Laroi ina 


fJx9 988 


87^ Q6Q 


1 05Zi 888 


1 224,811 


Oregon 


1 019 Ztnft 


1 IQU Q^^ 


1 459 0U2 


1 800,742 


Cal J fornia 


533,248 


577,655 


739,694 


1,294,270 


Nevada 


359,650 


373,180 


722,722 


1,117,922 


Montana 


595,050 


648,568 


891 ,428 


932,461 


Florida 


137,256 


144,153 


174,456 


191,767 


Lou is iana 




17,000 


22,000 


39,000 


Iowa 


27,305 








Total 


$56,261,741 


$56,386,018 


$66,283,434 


$80,855,295 



^Estimates are based on the methodology, descr ibed in footnote c. Table 
1 1-1 and the total school costs and enrollments shown in Appendix Table A-4. 
Incremental costs associated with boarding pupils were as follows: 1968, $685; 
1969, $733; 1970, $866; 1971, $866. 
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The letter's responslbll ity for the administration of the program is 

s imi lar to that of the State departments _of _educa^^ publ i.c 

school grants, including responsibility for establ ishing criteria for 
selecting grantees, awarding grants and monitoring and evaluating the 
local projects. In the case of the BIA, however, most of this is left 
to the Area Offices. 

Under Fol low Through (authorized under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 and delegated to the USOE) and Bilingual Education (ESEA VII), 
the USOE has discretionary authority over the funds; that is, it selects 
the grantees without the binding limits of a legislative formula or 
minimum per capita investment or SEA preferences . BIA schools or tribal 
councils may apply for funds under these two programs on the same basis 
as public school districts. The decision to fund BIA schools rather 
than eligible public school districts is a matter of policy preference 
initiated by the USOE, rather than fulfillment of program regulations 
or a legislative mandate. 

The Community Action Agency' (CAA) and the Teacher Corps make 
grants on a basis similar to that of Bilingual Education and Fol low 
Through. However, Teacher Corps grants are made to universities which 
independently subsidize individuals who receive teacher training. (The 
funds discussed below are those supporting trainees in BIA schools.) 
CAA funds comprise only a small portion of the local CAA budgets: those 
supporting educational assistance to BIA pupils. 

Our analysis of these funds is based on per capita allocations 
to States, which take into consideration all of the Indian pupils 
enrolled in the BIA schools (regardless of allocations to particular 
schools), a measure which permits comparison of the allocation of these 
resources among States. 
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FY 1971 Grants 

We found immense d iff erences among States in the amounts of funds 
received in FY 1971, the most recent year we studied. In three States, 
no BlA schools received any supplemental funds at all that year, while 
schools in Montana obtained grants equal to $850 for every BlA pupil J 
Following Montana, the high-ranking States were North Carol ina ($35^), 
Mississippi ($297), and South Dakota ($198). The others received grants 
amounting to between $7 and $99 per capita. Arizona alone was successful 
in acquiring funds for BlA schools under all seven of these programs, 
although they amounted to only $68 per pupil, (The figures are shown in 
Table 11-8.) 

Half of the $2,05^,000 awarded to BlA schools in FY 1971 came 
from the Follow Through program, while another third derived from the 
Community Action Agency ($6l8,O00) and Bilingual Education ($685»000). 
The grants made to each State under each program are lis ted in Table I |-9, 

Grants During Fiscal Years 1968-1970 

In the three years just prior to 1971, BlA schools received only 
slightly more monies under these programs than they did in FY 1971 alone. 
Some of these programs could not legally fund BlA schools in'the earlier 
years, but the large increase in 1971 can also be attributed to the 
improved organization and militancy of Indian groups, the Senate hearings 
on Indian education in 19^9 3nd widespread publicity concerning Indian 
needs . 

Ordinarily, once a school is funded, its grant is renewed in sub- 
sequent years. Thus, in the period 1968-1970, the seven States which 
enroll about three-quarters of the BlA pupi 1 s. received all of the Indian- 
designated monies • 
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TABLE 11-8 

SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE: FY 1971^ 



State 


Total 

13 1 ail Lb 


Enrol Iment'^ 


Per Capita*^ 

u 1 a 1 1 L 3 


Number of 

Prnnrpmc^ 


Arizona 


$1 ,101,67^ 


16,216 


$ 68 


7 


New Mexico 


422,1 16 


9,414 


45 


4 


Alaska 


170,612 


5,653 


30 


2 


South Dakota 


977,191 


4,958 


197 


5 


North Dakota 


314,723 


3,187 


99 


4 


Okl a ho ma 


1 9 , 7kZ 


2,043 


10 


2 


u Lafl 




2 108 




] 

1 


Mice icc irtni 
111 55 155 1 HK ' 






2Q7 




nc AC 


f 


f 


f 


f 


North Carol Ina 


436,701 


1,232 


354 


3 


Oregon 


43,791 


723 


61 


3 


^CX 1 llUlllICi 










Nevada 


- 


496 


- 


- 


Montana 


209,956 


236 


890 


4 


Florida 


600 


85 


7 


1 


Louis iana 




43 






Total 


$4,071,374 


49,265 






U.S. Average 






$ 83 





^See Table 11-9 for programs included. 

*^December 31 > 1970 enrol Iment survey. Source: BIA Office of Education 
Programs. 

*^Total grants divided by total enrollment. 

^The number of programs under which grants were received. 

®$0.if7 per capita. 

^Because Kansas BIA pupils are post-secondary, they are not eligible for 
these programs . 
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TABLE 11-9 

SUPPLEHENTAL FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE: FY 1971^ 

















Coiffliunlty 






ESEA 


ESEA 


ESEA 


Teacher 


Follow 


NDEA 


Action 


Total 


Title II 


Title III 


Title VII 


Corps 


Through 


Title 111 


Agency 












[Education) 




Arizona" 




S 27,000 


;i65,000 


$222,707 


$ 292,391 


$26,190 




$l,101.67if 


New Hex! CO 


kM 


27,800 


365,000 




m 


m 


2't,910 


422, li!; 


Alaska 


26,195 


1't3,917'^ 


- 




- 




■ 


170,612 


South Dakota 


9,956 


't7,000 


155,000 




701,710 


■ 


63,525 


977,191 


North Dakota 


8,000 


25,000 






275,923 


5,800 




31't,723 


Oklahoma 


7,122 


m 






m 


12,620 




19,7't2 


Utah 


m 


- 






m 


1,000 


m 


1,000 


Hississippi 


2,W 


17,000 








■ 




373,268 


Kansas 


n 










m 


m 




North Carolina 




m 






3^7,1^ 




87,125 


't36,701 


Oregon 


1,71't 


37,687 






•* 


KB 


m 


^♦3,791 


California 










m 


m 


m 




Nevada 


■ 


■ 






m 


m 


m 




Hontana 


59^* 


357 






81,250 


m 


127,755 


AAA A^/ 

209,956 


Florida 


600 


m 






m 


m 


m 


600 


Total 


$117,233 


$326,261 


$685,000 


$222,707 


$2,052,216 


550,000 


$617,957 


$M71,37'^ 



^Source; Budget and Program offices in USOE, OEO and BIA, Upward Bound and Talent Search grants are not 
shown; see Table IV-6, footnotes a and e, p. 78 for these aowunts and further explanation. 



'Excludes funds for Rough Rock, which Is Independent, 
'$99,717 of this was State Discretionary, 
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The differences in the per capita grants to the recipient States 
which we observed for FY 1971 were apparent in these earlier years. In 
Fiscal Years 1969 and 1970, respectively, Montana received $^30 and $798 
per pupil; in FY 1*970 North Carolina received $229 per pupil, Mississippi 
$3^9 and South Dakota $136; these were large grants, as they were in FY 
1971. These amounts and other States' per capita grants in Fiscal Years 
1969 and 1970 can be seen in Table 11-10. (Grants for 1968 could not be 
computed on a per capita basis because pupil enrollments for December 31, 
1967 are not available.) The total grants to each State under each 
program are shown in Tables 11-11, 11-12 and 11-13. 
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TABLE 1 1-10 

SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, PER CAPITA INDIAN 
-"PUPIL, 'BY-STATEr TISCAL' YEARS~1969T"n9707~T97Ta""~'-"~^^^^^^^ 







Fiscal Year 




State 
















1969 


1970 


1971 


Arizona 


$ 27 


$ 59 


$ 68 


New Mexico 


1 


5 


k5 


Alaska 




- 


30 


South Dakota 


6 


136 


197 


North Dakota 


26 


46 


99 


Oklahoma 


- 




10 


Utah 


_ 




^7 


Mississ ippi 


88 


3if9 


297 


Kansas 


b 


b 


b 


North Carol ina 


_ 


229 


354 


Oregon 








Cal ifornia 


- 


- 


- 


Nevada 






- 


Montana 




798 


890 


Florida 






7 


Louisiana 








^See Tables 11-11 
total amounts of funds. 
Table 11-3. 


, 12 and 13 
Total pupil 


for programs included 
enrollments are shown 


and 
in 


Kansas has no el 


igible pupi Is. 
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TABLE 11-11 

SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE: FY 1970 



a 



_ . _ ,, Community 

State ^f^^^' Action Total 

^ Corps Through 



Agency 



Arizona $35^.531 $ ^27.600 $1^*6.8^*9 $ 928.980 

New Mexico - - ^2.310 ^2.310 

Alaska - . - 

South Dakota - - 653.853 - 653,853 

North Dakota - 121.770 9.288 131.058 

Oklahoma - - " " 

Utah _ - - 

Mississippi - 415.812 - 415.812 

Kansas - ~ " " .. 

North Carolina - 265.000 - 265.000 

Oregon - " " 
Cal i forn i a 

Nevada - - " " 

Montana - 66.663 127,992 19^,655 

Florida . - - 

Total $354,531 $1,950,698 $326,439 $2,631,668 

^See footnote a. Table IV-10. (Upward Bound and Talent Search 
amounts are shown in Table lV-5.) 
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TABLE 11-12 

SUPPLEMENTAL FED^IAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE; FY |969^ 



State 



Arizona 
New Mexico 
Alaska 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Utah 

Mississippi 
Kansas 

North Carol ina 

Oregon" 

Cal I fornia 

Nevada 

Montana 

Florida 



Teacher 
Corps 



Fo 1 1 ow 
Th rough 



$181,155 $123,15^ 



26,092 
29,139 



100,788 



Commun i ty 
Action 
Agency 



$114,168 
9,169 



45,751 



123,806 



Total $181,155 $279,173 $292,894 



Total 



$418,477 
9.169 

26,092 
74,890 



100,788 



123,806 



$753,222 



^See footnote a. Table IV- 10. (Upward Bound and Talent 
Search grants are shown in Table IV-4.) 
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TABLE 11-13 

SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE: FY 1968a 



State 



Teacher 
Corps 



Fol low 
Th rough 



Coninun i ty 
Action 
Agency 



Total 



Arizona 
New Mexico 
Alaska 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Utah 

Mississippi 
Kansas 

North Carol ina 

Oregon 

Cal ifornia 

Nevada 

Montana 

Florida 

Iowa 



$270,000 $123,200 $219,839 

19,637 

26,100 30,763 
>5,500 108,197 



100,800 



83,26? 



Total $270,000 $295,600 $461 ,703 



$ 613,039 
19,637 

56,863 
153,697 



100,800 



83,26/ 



$1,027,303 



^See footnote a, Table IV-10. (Upward Bound and Talent Search 
amount? are shown in Table IV-30 
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ESEA TITLE I 



%4 /¥ttle I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
" (ESEA), the largest Federal aid-to-education program, provided in. FY 
** . J97?i^ialone> $1*^ billiorTfor supplementary assistance to disadvantaged 
pupi^ls^'in elementary and secondary schools. Two components of Title I 
are considered in this report. The first is the ''Public Schools Program,** 
which in 1971 granted $1.3 billion to 15,000 publ ic schooT di stricts^ 
It is administered primarily by the State departments of education which 
. monj tor and evaluate locally-run projects according to the USOE regula- 
tions; policy guides and advisory statements. 

jR,p- "'The other component is the Bureau of Indian Affairs Title I 
' vProgj:^* under which a lump sum is allotted directly to the BIA, which 



administers this component in the Federal Schools pursuant to the policies 
of the USOE, which is responsible for oversight of the entire ESEA Title I 
program. In FY 1972, the BIA al location was $12.5 million. 



./Ttr? 'ri this chapter, we describe the process of a distribution of 
ESEA Title I funds under both components of Title I, and compare the 
investment in Indian pupils under each fn the different States. 

History of ESEA Title I Appropriations 

Early in 1966, the Congress expanded ESEA Title I to include 
p: for^^rthe first time an appropriation for the BIA and the Outlying Areas 
r (Guam, Trust Territories, Puerto Rico, etc.), initial ly providing for 
grants equal to one per cent of the "Part A" appropriation for the BIA 
and one per cent for the Outlying Areas, to establish Title I projects 
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during the remaining months of the Fiscal Year, "Part A" Includes the 
Local Educational Agencies Program (here referred to as the Public 
Schools Program) and programs for handicapped, neglected, delinquent and 
migratory children. In FY 1967, the proportion for both the BIA and 
Outlying Areas, was raised to three per cent and the BIA share alone was 
fixed at 0.82 per cent of the "Part A** appropriation. These percentages 
have remained in effect In subsequent years. 

When these initial cal culations were made, BIA*s share was less 
than that of the public schools: in FY I967, BIA was allotted $10^ per 
eligible pupil while the Public Schools Program wa5 supported at $164 per 
eligible pupil • But since that year, the BIA's 0.82 per cent has yielded" 
more and more funds though its eligible population has fluctuated. The 
number of eligible pupils was only 500 more in 1972 than in 1967, though 
their allocation more than doubled during that period. By FY 1972, the 
BIA was receiving $239 per capita compared to the Public Schools' alloca- 
tion of $168. During this period, the Public Schools' per capita allot- 
ment was fairly constant, going only as low as $149 and as high as $175> 
while the BIA's ranged from $97 to $239.' Approximately $283 Is available 
in FY 1973.^ Table lll-l and Chart 511-1 on the following pages summarize 
the investment In the two programs over the past five years. 



1 If BIA dormitory pupils are.rtot counted among the BIA eligible 
pupils, then the per capita amounts become even higher, amounting to 
$258 per capita in FY 1972. These pupils attend public schools, where 
they may also receive services under Title I. 

2Memorandum of April 6, 1972 to BIA Area Directors from the 
Acting Field Services Administration. 
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TOTAL AND PER CAPITA ALLOTHENTS UNDER ESEA TITLE I, FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BIA SCHOOLS, 

FISCAL YEARS 1967-1972^ , 



Fiscal 
Year 



Public Schools 



b 



Allotment Per 



Total 
Allotment 



Number of . 

Eligible 

Pupils Eligible 
Pupil 



Parti- 
cipant 



BIA Schools 



Number of Eligible Allotment Per 
Pupils^ Eligible Pupil 



Total 
Allotment 



Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Dormitory Do,rmitory Dormitory Dormitory 
Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 



1972 


$1,36^07.215 


8,109,501 


$168 


5167 


}12,477,000 


52.252 


48,449 


$239 


»58 


1971 


l,3O0,Oif3,W 


7,414,303 


175 


165 


11,702,304 


52,020 


48,100 


225 


243 , 


1970 


1,183, l57,Mi9 


6,952,268 • 


170 


150 


I0,660i353 


51.500 


47,713 


207 


223 S 


1969 


990,088,747 


6,665,386 


149 


125 


9,000,000 


52,728. 


48,874 


171 


184 • 


1968 ■■ 


1,068,480,946 


6,377;73l 


168 


135 


9,000,000 


52,885 


48,946 


170 


184 


1967 


989,935.591 


6,019,192 


164 


109 


5,000,000 


51.807 


48,005 


97 


io4 



^Except where otherwise noted, from U. S. Office of Education, Division of Compensatory Education, Fiscal 

Office, 

''Formally, the "Local Education Agencies" section of "P:rt A," Amounts shown are for the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

^BIA Office of Education; from annual December 31 enrollment survey; excludes post-secondary BIA pupils, who are 
not eligible for Title I. (See Appendix Table B-4.) 



CHART 1 1 1-1 

PER CAPITA ALLOTMENTS FOR B lA AND FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS UNDER ESEA TITLE 

U.S.: FISCAL YEARS 1967-1972 




Fiscal Year 
Source: See Table Il!«l. g -J 

aper eligible pupil. For B lA, incl udes dorm! tory pupi Is. 



Allocation of BIA Title I Monies; - 
The Process 



The BIA is assigned a lump sum Ti tie I al lotment from the U. S. 
Office of Education, which has delegated to the BIA the authority to 
allocate its monies among the BIA schools at its own discretion (within 
the legislative intent of Congress). 

In the early years of BIA Title I, the BIA Central Office retained 
a fairly large proportion of the Title I funds (one-third in 1968)^ for 
centrally designed curriculum development projects, teacher training or 
classroom-based activities planned in coope rat i on wi th. school s or agencies 
However, most of the funds (93% in FY 1971) are now distributed to agen- 
cies and schools through a combination of a bottom-to- top (school -agency- 
Area-Central Office) proposal review process s irnul taneous with a top- 
down communication on what those proposals should xontain.^ This system 
Is difficult to describe precisely, because it changes from time to time 
and because the BIA officials and evaluators do not agree entirely on 
just how it works. f 



Economic Systems Corporation, Report of Evaluation o f BIA 
Total ESEA Title J Program , Fiscal Year 1969 (September 30, 1968>, 
P. 530. !n 1967: $750,000; 1968: $2,620,237; 1969: $1,953,930; 1970: 
$907,164; 1971: $150,000. 

^In contrast, the ESEA Title I legislation provides a formula for 
the allocation of the Public Schools Program funds to counties, based on 
the national or State average per pupil expenditure and the number of 
''eligible'' children reported by the Local Educational Agencies with that 
county. The counties, then under the State department's auspices (the 
SEA must approve the county's criteria for subal 1 ocat ion) al locates its 
entitlement to the LEA's within its boundaries, utilizing the best recent 
data on the incidence of economic disadvantage. While this method has 
certain built-in inequities, its legislative origiift preclude ad hoc 
modifications in funding or the application of subjective criteria. As 
will be discussed later, the wide variability in al locations occurs below 
the school district level in the selection of schools and pupils for 
participation In the Public Schools Progrsm, 
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In the Spring, Area Directors are informed by the Central Off ice 
of their tentative Area allocations for the following school year. 
Generally, the Area offices then inform agencies of their approximate 
allocations, although some agencies do not receive this planning Jnfor- . 
mation. Then, from April through July, schools and agencies submit pro- 
ject proposals which call for an expenditure of funds approximating 
their per capita share of their Area's allocation. These proposals are 
approved up the line by the agency. Area, and finally, by the plA Central 
Title I Office. Modifications can be made at each stage, in either the 
amount of the grant or the educational des ign, though, at least at the 
Central Office level » the latter is far less frequent than the former. 
In addition, outside factors such as a Congressional decision on funding 
or a USOE policy change may influence the approval at any level. 

Two stages in this process are critical: the decision of the 
Central Office on allocations to the Areas and the decision by each Area 
Director on funding the agencies under his control. These are discussed 
in the following section. 

Central Office Allocations to Areas ' 

The BIA has never formally issued a formula or set of c>'«teria 
for the allocation of Title I funds from the Central Office to the .'^reas. 
Except for the funds retained by the Central Office, the primary basis 
for allocations has apparently been the number of pupils enrol lfid,5 w i th 

5That is, each Area receives a base. al lotment for each pupil 
enrolled, based on the enrollment on December 31 prior to the fiscal 
Year for which the allocations are made; e.g., the December 31 , 197^ 
enrollment was used to allocate the FY 1972 (school year 1971-72) funds. 
Thus, all the elementary and secondary school pupils are considered 
'»el igible.'' While the public schools Title I standards for el igfb II ity 
are more precise, apparently most of the BIA pupils would be eligible 

■ 53 ■ ' 
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the exception of supplemental grants to certain locales with special 
needs. Not all of the latter could be identified, although we were 
told by BIA officials that the Juneau Area (Alaska) is regularly given 
extra fund5 because of the high cost of living, as is the Miccosukee 
Area (Florida), because of the high unit costs of operating these small 
isolated schools.^ BIA officials also indicated that other cons iderat ions 
include such things as crises in the school or community, previous allot-, 
ments and ''special needs'* of the Area as indicated in project proposals. 
Since documentation of such factors is not readily obtainable, it was 
not possible to associate them with particular Area allocations. 



Area Off ice Allocations to Agencies and Schools 

Generally, Area Directors possess great discretion in the manage- 
ment of the BlA operations within their jurisdictions, and the Title I 



under those standards: according to the 1971 Manpower Report of the 
Presi dent Cp» 77), three-fourths of the Indians in urban areas are poor 
and 80 per cent of reservation Indians are below the poverty line, with 
an average family income of $1,500. 

^he main criterion for allocation of monies has consistently 
been identified as per capita, in varying forms, though this is not fully 
corroborated by our per capita computations. The two main sources are 
the national evaluators (aVCO) and BlA officials. In 1969, AVCO reported 
that the distribution was in proportion to "enrollment"' (p. 530). (They 
said that apparently neither merit of proposals nor educational needs is 
a factor; in fact, Areas are informed by the Central Office of their 
allocation prior to the writing of proposals and generally agencies are 
likewise informed by Area Directors, though there are exceptions.) In 
1970, AVCO reported that the allocation was primarily by "formula,** 
based on Average Daily Attendance (87.3% of BIA's official duplicated 
enrollment figures). The ^'formula*' was not shown. In 1971 » AVCO men- 
tioned that the al 1 ocat ion was on a *'per capita*' basis. In conversation 
with the ESEA Title I Staff in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in April, 1972, 
we were informed that the monies are currently allocated to Areas on a 
per capita basis, using the December 3I enrollment of the previous school 
year, with adjustments for Areas with special needs. This was confirmed 
by an April 6, 1972 memorandum from BIA Acting Field Services Administrator 
to Area Directors. 
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program is no exception. Neither the BIA Director of Education Programs 
nor the Director of the Title I program (located in the Central Off ice) 
has line authority over the Area Directors, who report directly to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Apparently the Central Title I office 
neither regularly participates in nor monitors the Area Offices* deci- 
sions on Title I funding of individual agencies or schools. Consistent 
with this, apparently any extant Area Office criteria for funding are 
not communicated either up to the Central Office or down to the agencies. 
(Likewise schools and agencies are not required to submit specific data 
in their applications related to any such criteria. 7) USOE recognized 
this independence in their July, 1971 memorandum to the BIA, in which 
they stated that the BIA central staff '*was unaware of the methods used 
by the area to subal locate Title I funds among schools." In the same 
me^pprandum, the USOE recommended that "criteria be established for sub- 
ctnoc;iation of Title I funds among schools in each area. Such criteria 
might Ibe developed by each area to reflect the most urgent educational 
needs (Of the local children but should be approved at the Central Office 

The 1971 national evaluation of the BIA Title I program addressed 
the question of sub-Area allocations, finding that both the factors and 
the priorities given them varied among Areas. The findings were as 
follows:^ 

The question asked was, 'Vhat are the bases for allocation of 
funds to projects within your Area? Indicate to what extent various 
factors are considered. Include need, school size, merit of proposal 
and other considerations in addition to per capita basis if they 

7a new application is being instituted which may change this. 

®AVCO Economic Systems Corporation, "Evaluation of Fiscal Year 
1971 Title I Programs." June 3O, 1971, p. 78. 



apply in your Area," The seven Areas who answered this item mentioned 
the following as criteria of allocation. Where several criteria are 
cited, they are ranked in descending order of importance, 

Aberdeen Needs/Merit 
Albuquerque Q.ua 1 i ty/P r i o r i ty 

Anadarko Per Capita 

Bill ings No Response 

Central Office No Response 

Juneau Need; Per Capita; Capability; Feasi- 

bility; School Size; Merit 

Muskogee 1971 = Request; 1972 = Per Capita 

Navajo Per Capita; Merit; School Size; Depri- 

vation; Special 

Phoenix Need; School Size; Merit 

Portland No Response 

. Allocation of BIA Title I Monies; The Impact 

Allocations to Areas (FY 1971) 

In FY 1971, the initial allocation of Title I funds to the Areas 
(and schools reporting directly to the Central Office) ranged from $173 
per pupil in the Cherokee Area to $678 in the Seminole Area. However, 
76 per cent of all the pupils were enrolled in six Areas with per capita 
allocations between $20^ and $215. These were: Portland, Aberdeen, 
Phoenix, Navajo, Muskogee and Choctaw. Those receiving extremely high 



9The uniformity in the distribution is' reflected in the coeffi- 
cient of variation, which was 13.^2. This measure permits comparison 
of the scatter within two series of data which have different medians. 
It reveals the ratio of the average deviation from the mean to the 
mean. The formula is: 



2 



i=l 

CV = (100) 



Where x = per capita investment; 

N = number of pupils in all States; and 

X = weighted U. S. average per capita investment. 
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allocations, Seminole ($678); Miccosukee ($5^); and Billings ($^70) , 
together enrolled one per cent of all the pupils, and Cherokee, which 
received the least ($173), enrolled only two and four-tenths per cent 
of them. These per capita allocations, shown in Table 11 1-2, represent 
funding decisions made in the Central Office in the Spring of 1970, based 
on the enrollment on December 31, 1969. The Area Offices* subsequent 
distribution of funds amc-.g individual schools may offer a more precise 
comparison of allocations; these are shown in the State per capita data 
in the following section. 

Allocations to Agencies and Schools (FY 1971) 

Allocations to agencies and schools are a subse^ of Area alloca- 
tions, though the States and the Areas are not coterminous, (See map of 
BIA system.) Again, the range among average per capita allocauTbhs (when 
aggregated by State) is large ($523), although three States (Arizona, 
New Mexico and South Dakota) containing nearly 61 per cent of the pupils^ 
have a range in per pupil allotments of only $15. And the States at the 
extremes enroll very few pupils: the five that receive over $300 per 
pupil (Florida, Montana, California, Oklahoma and Nevada) enroll 6.2 per 
cent of the pupils while the two with the smallest allotments (North 
Carolina and Mississippi) have 7.8 per cent of the total. These data are 
shown in Table I 1 1-3. 

BIA officials explained that Florida receives a large allocation 
($669) because the two schools there are so small. While this holds true 
there, the four States receiving the next highest allocations (Montana, 
California, Oklahoma and Nevada) contain only one school among their total 
of nine which has an enrollment below the national average of 225 pupils. 
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TABLE I 11-2 

PER CAPITA ALLOCATIONS UNDER BIA ESEA TITLE I, BY AREA: FY 1971^ 



Area 


Per Capita 
Al locations 


Cumu 1 at i ve 
Percentage 
of Pupils 


Ave rage 
School 
Enrol Iment 


Seminole 


$678 


99.7 


50 


M iccosukee 5^ 


99.6 


35 


Bill ings 


470 


99.6 


236 


Juneau 


307 


99.0 


103 


Albuquerque 258 


85.6 


168 


Anadarko 




81 .7 


377 


Portland 


215 


78. if 


723 


Aberdeen 


209 


76.8 


254 


Phoenix 


209 


60.8 


211 ' 


Navajo 


204 


50.8 


374 


Muskogee 


b 

204 


6. if 


268 


Choctaw 




5.0 


185 


Cherokee 


173 


2. if 
(N 3 48,100) 


1232 



U. average $228 



225 



^Total FY 1971 Area allotments divided by Dec^ifiiber 31, 
1969 enrollments, the count used by the BIA in these Initial 
allocations to Areas. Allotments exclude administrative costs 
above the agency level and costs for BIA dormitory Title I 
programs. For allocations and enrollments from which these 
figures were derived, see Appendix Table B-5. FY 1972 Area alloca 
tions are shown in Appendix Table B-6. 

'^BIA combined funds for Muskogee and Choctaw, 
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TABLE 1 1 1-3 



PER PUPIL ALLOCATIONS UNDER ESEA TITLE I FOR BIA SCHOOLS, 

BY STATE: FY 1971^ 



State 



Per Capita 
A1 locations 



Cumulative 
Percentages 
of Pupils 



Number 
of Schools 



Average 
School Size 



Florida 


$669 


Montana 


if86 


Cal ifornia 


399 


Oklahoma 


33h 


Nevada 


315 


Alaska 


275 


Utah 


252 


North Dakota 


ZkS 


Oregon 


227 


Arizona 


214 


New Mexico 


212 


South Dakota 


199 


North Carol ina 


162 


Mississippi 


lif6 



99.7 


2 




99.6 


1 


236 


99.1 


1 


510 


98.0 


6 


3kO^ 


93.8 




kse 


92.7 


69 


82 


81.0 


3 


703d 


76.3 


10 


319 


70.1 


1 


723 


68.9 


ifS 


338 


3^.3 


k] 


228 


15.5 


Zk 


207 


5.2 


1 


1232 


2.6 


6 


2096 



Total (N = /t8,100) - ~ 214 

U. S. average $230 225 



^Total FY 1571 approved project funds, as amended, aggregated by 
State, divided by the number of pupils enrolled on December 31, 1970- 
These data exclude* administrative costs above the agency level and costs 
for the BIA dormitory Title I programs. For enrol Iments and allocations 
from which these figures were derived, see Appendix Table B-9. 

'^Reflects two schools with enrollments of 50 and 35. . 

^Reflects six school s with enrol Iments of 591 , 361, 3^9, 281, 27^ 

and 187. 

^Reflects three schools with enrollments of 1739, 336 and 33. 4 
^Reflects six schools with enronm<;nts of 663, 188, 166, IO6, 7^ 

and 58. 
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And four of the nine schools have more than 300 pupils, Mississippi, 
receiving the lowest average State allocation, contains six schools, 
five of which have fewer than 200 pupils and one of which has 663. 
Alaska's schools average only 82 pupils, yet they receive a great deal 
less per cap'rta than five other StaU-^s. (See Table 1 1 1-3.) This 
cursory analys is would- suggest that school size does not provide a very 
convincing explanation for the level of al location. 

Concl us ion 

It turns out that Area Directors' distribution of the mbnxes among 
schools (as aggregated by States) directly reflected that of the Central 
Office of the Areas. A comparison of the weighted quart ile averages 
reveals, for both levels, great uniformity in State average per capita 
allocations in the first three quartiles of pupils (a range of $8 for 
Areas and $26 vor States), but both series show a much greater difference 
between the thirc) and the fourth quartiles ($7^ for Areas and $72 for 
States), reflecting the extraordinarily high allocations to certain schools. 
This can 4>e seen in the following: 



Quart i le 
of Pupi Is 



Quart ile Weighted 
Average Per Capita 
A I location 



Areas 



States 



First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 



$201 
20k 
209 
283 



$195 
213 
221 
293 



'^The coeff icent of variation was 14.2 per cent among States and 
13.^ per cent among Areas. 
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We are left, then, with several observations: the majority of 
BIA pupils benefit from approximately equal expenditures under Title I; 
yet, 70 per cent reside In States which have benefit levels below the 
program's average national per capita funding of $230, and pupils in 
five States receive huge allocations, while those in two receive very 
small ones. Thus, it seems that the exceptions to equal allocations are 
prominent enough to warrant some official just if i cat ion. Wh i 1 e there is 
"a possibf 1 ity that the exceptions are objectively determined and legiti- 
mate within the Title I legislation and regulations, this seems unlikely. 
'At least, we were unable to obtain any precise documentation of the 
"criteria used in determining them. Moreover, the national evaluations 
indicated little evidence anywhere of needs assessment relative to appli- 
cations for funds. At the very least, it seems that the criteria for 
allocation used by both the Central Office and the Areas routinely should 
be made available to Areas, agencies and schools to provide the opportunity 
for them to present evidence of meeting these standards and thus to qualify 

for the bonuses. 

> ■ ■ 

A Three -Year Summary (1969-1971) 

Over the three years 1969-1971, nearly three quarters of the BIA 
pupils attended school in States with average allotments less than the 
three year national average appropriation of $175. The three-year State 
averages ranged from $150 in South Dakota to $557 m Florida. Six States 



""fep^ V) In their 1969 evaluation report, AVCO Economic Systems Corporation 

jdrte<3W there is no real needs analysis done on the local level In 
p^^nning^pr the Title I program. When they asked Title I administrators 
hofc^ jftany pupils needed Title I assistance, they typically received one of 
two answers: either all pupils, or exactly the number who were already 
.,r|^c?iving it. 
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enrolling 14 per cent of the pupils were favored over these years; they 
received the following amounts: Utah, $215; Mississippi, $231; California, 
$237; Oklahoma, $238; Montana, $270; and Fl or ida, $557- However, 86 per 
cent of the pupils attended schools in the remaining eight States with 
average investments that were between $150 and $179* (These data are 
shown in Table I ! 1-4 and Chart I 1 1-2.) 

The ranking of the States in average per capita allocation in 1971 
was very similar to that of the three years together. The main exceptions 
were Nevada, which received the fifth highest al location in 1971 compared 
to ninth over the three years, and Mississippi, which was ranked sixth 
over the three years but received the least of any State in 1971. (See 
Table I I 1-4.) 

The Public Schools Program 

Overview 

Information for the examination of the Title I investment in Indian 
pupils in the Public Schools Program is much more elusive than that 
required for analysis of the B lA Title I Program, simply because public 
school Indians comprise only a tiny percentage of all the potential 
Title I participants enrolled there and because no funds under the public 
schools portion are specifically designated for Indians. Analysis is 
additionally hampered by the fact that there are no uniform data avail- 
able by State on the type and extent of participation of Indians or on 

the amount of Title I monies spent for them. (it should be pointed out 

0 

here that the available information on the public schools is no less 
adequate than that on the BIA program. The B lA doesn't maintain records 
on the cost or intensity of participation either; it is easier to compen- 
sate for these^fllef^uWicies the BIA analysis because all BlA pupils 




are '^S^^^^^r-M^ most are efducat ional ly disadvantaged.) 
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TABLE I 1 1-4 



PER CAPITA ALLOCATIONS UNDER 


BIA TITLE 


1, BY STATE: 


FISCAL YEARS 1969 


-1971^ 




Three-Year Average'' 


FY 1971 


State „ ^ . 

Per Capita State 

Allocations Rank 


Cumulat ive 

Da a n 4* ^ n a 

re rcen nage 
of Pupi Is 


Per Capita State 
Allocations Rank 


Florida 


$557 


1 


1 nn n 


$669 


1 


Montana 


270 


2 




486 


2 


Oklahoma 


238 


3 


99 ^ 


334 


4 


Cal ifornia 


237 


k 


qu a 


399 


3 


Mississippi 


231 


5 


9*^ 


146 


14 


Utah 


215 


6 


90 R 


252 


7 


Alaska 


179 


7 


1 

00 • 1 


275 


6 


Oregon 


175 


8 


* 73.2 


227 


9 


Nevada 


17^ 


9 


71 .6 


315 


5 


North Dakota 


172 


10 


70.5 


248 


8 


Ar izona 


164 


11 


Sk.k 


214 


10 


New Mexico 


163 


12 


31.5 


212 


11 


North Carol ina 


156 


13 


12.4 


162 


13 


South Dakota 


150 


\k 


10.0 


199 


12 


U. S. average 


$175 






■ $230 





^Based on annual December 31 enrollments and State allocations. (See 
Appendix Tables B-2, 4, 7, 8 and 9.) 

'^Based on the sum of allocations for the three years divided by the sum 
of the enrolled pupils over the three years. 
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In the absence of precise cost data , we wi 11 present In this sec- 
tion for each State the SEA's estimate of the rate of Indian partipation 
In the Public Schools Program along with its investment per participant, 
from which we can draw useful impressions of the adequacy of the Title I 
coverage of Indians as well as a comparison of the differences among 
States* investments. 

Indian Participation 

Nationwide .-- The first question one might ask is, "Do Indian pupils 
participate in the Title I Program?" The U. S. Office of Education estimates 
that nationwide in 1970 about one-third of the Indian pupils enrolled in 
public elementary schools r^jceived assistance under the Title I Program. 
They aTso estimate that 70 per cent of the Indljan pup i 1 s in public elemen- 
tary schools were educationally disadvantaged, and that about one-third of 

1 9 

these participated in the Program. These figures are as follows:*^ 

INDIAN PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC Sl^MENTARY SCHOOLS, FY 1970 

(In PercentiAjjet:^ 



Part ici pants Nonparti ci pants Total 



lid" Educationally 

disadvantaged ^3 


9.1 


20. k 


29.5 


£clucat ional 1y 
di sadvantaged 


2k. 6 


hS.l 


70.3 


Total % 


33.7 

(N = 


66.1 

^7,^3^; grades 2, 


99.8 

h and 6) 



12unpubl ished information from the 1970 Elementary School Survey, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
Based on grades 2, h and 6 in a nationally representative sample of 
public elementary schools. 

13Based on responses of teachers, who were asked to indicate whether 
pupils in the sample had ''persistent academic problems" in math, reading or 
language arts. Pupils with a positive response in any of the three subjects 
were considered educationally disadvantaged. 
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By State .--Of the 26 States of which inquiries were made, '^17 were 
able to report the number of Indian pupils who participated in the Title I 

i 

Program in FY 1971. Colorado and Texas reported that all Indians partici- 
pated in FY 1971 and only four others, Mississippi (97%), Oklahoma (75%), 
New Mexico (52?/o) , Arizona (5^%) , North Carolina (^9%), and South Dakota (W/o) , 
reported that more than a third participated. The rates were lowest in Nevada 
(11%) and Florida (13%). The rate for each State is shown in Table I 1 1-5. 

The reas'ons why so few Indians participate are speculative. While 
we must not rule out the effects of discrimination in individual cases or 
the wariness of some teachers to work intensively with pupils whom they 
may perceive to be the most difficult to teach, the structures of the 
Title I Program and school districts automatically preclude some other- 
wise eligible pupils from participating, Funds are al located di rectly 
to counties and then to school districts by legislative formula, on the 
basis of the number of **eligible" pupils enrolled and the per pupil expen- 
diture of the district. ^5 While this allocation Is fixed by Federal law, 
the selection of schools and pupils for participation In the program is 
the responsibility of the local school district, which must comply \vith 
the Federal and State Title I policies. The Federal guidelines require 
that schools selected for Title I must have a high proportion of pupils 
from poor families, compared to other schools in the district and that 
within those schools only educationally disadvantaged pupils may receive 
Title I ass istance. 

l^l^All those that enroll over 1,000 Indian pupils were contacted. 

15The formula for allocation to a county is (the sum of the number 
of eligible children in the county) x (50% of the State or national 
average per pupil expenditure, whichever is greater), ratably reduced. 

l^o identify who should participate, each district must rank its 
schools by the percentage of pupils enrolled from poor families (based on 
the best available data) and then select for participation in the program 
those schools which have more than the average proportion of poor pupils 
throughout the district. 
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TABLE 1 1 1-5 

PUBLIC SCHOOL: PER CENT OF INDIAN PUPILS 
WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE ESEA TITLE I, 
BY STATE: FY 1971 



State^ Percentage'' 



Nevada 


11 


Cal 1 fornia 


- 


Montana 


- 


Wi sconsin 


28 


Ml nnesota 


21 


Oregon 


20 


Colorado 


100 


North Carol ina 


49 


M i ch 1 gan 


19 


Florida 


13 


Utah 


28 


1 11 i not s 




Washington 




Missouri 




Mississippi 


97 


Arizona 


54 


Texas 


100 


South Dakota 


kk 


Nebraska 


32 


Kansas 




New Mexico 


52 


New York 


33 


North Dakota 




Oklahoma 


75 


Alaska 




Idaho 





U. S. average 3^^ 



^States shown are those with at least 
1000 Indians enrolled in public schools, with 
BIA schools, or both. They are in rank order 
of public school Indian enrollment. 

'^States with no percentages shown do 
not keep records on Indian participation in 
the Title I program. Source: State Title I 
Coordi nators. 

^See footnote 12, p. 50, 
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Thus, among other factors, the dispersion of Indian pupMs among schools 
and among other poor pupils in their district would influence whether or 
not their schools were selected for Title 1. In fact, in 1970, only 
about two-th'rds of the public school Indian pupils were enrolled in 
schools designated by their districts for Title I assistanceJ^ 

State Variations jn Per Capita 
Investment jn. Title 1 Participants 

In the absence of more precise data on th • Title I investment in 
Indians enroled in the public schools, we will present in this sect ion 
two measures of the average level of Title I investment in Title I parti- 
cipants in each State. The first measure, allocation per eligible pupil , 
is derived by d|v*J{ng the total State allocation (the aggregate of all 
the county allocations) by the total number of "eligible*' pui^ils in the 
State The other measure, investment per participant « is derived by 
dividing a State's total allocation by the total number of part Icipants^ 9 
in the progr^ni^. The data for each of these are presented by State in 
Table II 1-6 on the following page. 

District and State policies on the concentration of funds have 
significantly altered the equalizing effect of the formula allocations. 
(This can b^ seen at a glance by comparing the differenca between the 
two figures for each* State shown in Table 1 1 1-6.) 

^^See footnote 12, p. 50. 

iSiigjigfbie pupils** are those children from families whose income 
is less than $2^000 (I960 Census) plus children from families who receive 
more than $2,000 per yoar from AFDC payments, neglected or delinquent 
children in local inr^-rUutions atid children in foster homes* Beginning 
in FY 1973, the 1970 Census will be used, 

19a ^'participant'' is any pupil who receives at least some Title I 
supported assistance during the year. 
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TABLE II 1-6 

ALLOCATIONS PER CAPITA ELIGIBLE PUPIL AND AVERAGE INVESTMENT 
PER PARTICIPANT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ESEA TITLE I 
PROGRAM, BY STATE: FY 1971 



Allocation investment ^ 

Per El g.ble Participant" 



New York 


$27^ 


$201 


Alaska 


222 


112 


Minnesota 


185 


324 


New Mexico 


182 


178 


Michigan 


176 


305 


Wisconsin 


173 


352 


Oregon 


166 


288 


Cal 5 fornia 


165 


399 


f)or\da 


165 


22o 


Mississippi 


164 


189 


North Carol ina 


162 


232 


South Dakota 


162 


167 


Ohio 


l6l (median) 


291 


Oklahoma 


161 


116 


Missouri 


160 


' ' 224 


1 daho 


159 


55 


Montana 


159 


354 


Nebraska 


158 


166 


Arizona 


157 


169 


Kansas 


156 


158 


Washington 


153 


183 


Utah 


150 


227 


North Dakota 


]ks 


107 


Texas 


1^7 


156 


Colorado 




238 


Nevada 


140 


368 


U. S. average 


$175 


$165 



Source: USOE, Division of Compensatory Education, Fiscal 
Office. 

^Total allotment divided by number of eli-g'ble 
pupils. See Appendix Table 8-10. 

'^Total allotment divided by number of participants. 
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Thls is consistent with the goal set forth in the Federal policy guides 
which urge States to direct Title I Services to carefully selected schools 
and pupils. The result is that if you are a potential Title ! participant, 
It makes a great deal of d5fference where ycu go to school. For example, 
California, which received $165 for each eligible pupil, limited partici- 
pation in the program to the extent that $399 was available for assistance 
to each participating pupil. (This is a substantial amount, since the 
average per capita expenditure from State and local funds was $719 in that 
State.) In contrast, Idaho, by expanding participation, diminished per 
capita Investment to a Statewide average of only $55 per participant. 
These figures for each State are b'^own In Table IM-6. 

Against this background on differences it. the concentration of the 
funds, we may now turn to the question of the rBlationshIp between the 
rate of participation of Indians and the average investment per particl- 
pent in each State. 

To address this question, we computed an ''Index of concentration 
of funds** for each State, which would show the relationship between the 
oer capita allocation received and the per capita Investment In participants. 
/> high score on this Index Indicates that a State actually spent its funds 
on foiwer pupMs than allowed for In its Inlt;a: allotment, whereas a low 
score Indicates a relatively greater dispersion of funds. The formula Is 
as fol ia^s: 

Coicentrecion (dollars per participant) - (dollars per eligible pup 1 1) y (iqo) 
Index = (dollars per eligible pupTT] 

Curiously, it appears that in States wheTe funds were concentrated 
beyond the level implicit In the initial .1 location, the participation 
ra^e of Indian pupils Wijs reU>tIveiy lc%y. That is, when the decision was 
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made to spend more Title I funds on fewer pupils, apparently It was not 
the Indians who were selected for the program. This finding was amazingly 
consistent. 0^ the nine States which scored above the mean on the 
Concentration Index (and for which the Indian participation rate was 
available), sevev; (Nevada W»./Ccnsin, Minnesota, Oregon, Michigan, Florida 
and Utah) had less than 30 per c^t Indian participation. In all of the 
States with lower tha^i average scores on the Index (i.e., low concentration 
of the funds), mo re than a third of the Indians participated. Within the 
latter group, Colorado concentrated funds on relatively few pupils but 
reported that all the Indians participated, thus achieving the highest 
aggregate potential benefit to Indians of any State reported here. These 
figures are shown in Table 5 11-7. 

State measures such as these have certain inherent limitations-- 
a State's score on the Index does not necessarily reflect the policies 
of those particular districts in which Indians are enrolled. In some 
districts, participating Indians surely are receiving much more service 
than indicated here and in others, much less. Yet; We suggest that these 
measures, when considered together, provide a useful look at the State 
responsibility for concentrating funds sufficiently to render an effec- 
tive level of service while insuring that the neediest pupils are 
served. 
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TABLE 1 1 1-7 



PURi 1 C SCHOOLS 


: PARTICIPATION OF 


INDIANS 


IN ESEA TITLE 1 


AND INDEX OF 


CONCENTRATION OF Pc.JDS, BY 


STATE* FY 1971 


======= 


Percentage 


inoex OT 




of Ind lans 


Who 


Loncenx. rtSt ion 




Part Icipated*^ 


Or runc?s 


Nevaaa 


1 1 




loz . y 1 gn^ 


Call f orn i a 






1 *+i . o 


Hon tdna 






loo ^ 


K 1 scon s 1 n 


28 






n ssota 


" 21 






Oregon 


20 




73 o 


Col orado 


100 




Ac 0 
op . ^ 


Nortn Carol ina 


49 




Hi ^2 


Mi ch i g^n 


19 




*+z,^ 


r 1 or 1 oa 


13 




iOm Z 


U tan 


28 




Q 


1 1 1 i no 1 s 






31 .o 


Washington 


mm 




ZO« 1 


Mi ssour i 






23 • 7 


Mi ss i ss i ppi 


97 




ICO 

• z 


Ar i zona 


5k 




7.0 


Texas 


100 




6.1 


South Dakota 


44 




3.1 


Neb raska 


32 




5.1 


l\ari ba^ 






< • p 


New Mexico 


52 




-2.2 


New York 


33 




-26.6 


North Dakota 






-28.2 


Oklahoma 


1 75 




-38.8 


Alaska 






-49.6 


Idaho 






-65.4 (Low) 


Median Score 






25.9 



3The States listed are those with at least 1,000 Indians 
enrolled in public schools, with BIA schools, or both. They are rank 
ordered by public school Indian enrollment. 



•^States for which no' percentage is given do not keep records on 
Indian participation in the Title I prograni. Source: State Title I 
Coordinators. 

CThls Index shows the relationship between per capita monies 
received per eligible pupil and the per capita expenditure per partici- 
pant in the program, f.e., the ''concentration*' of funds. See formula, 
p. 55 above. 
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A Comparison of ESEA Title I in Public and 
in BIA Schools 

Within Stutef^ 

As looted above, the BIA Title J program is better funded than its 
counterpart 5n the public schools in terms of the funds available per 
capita eligible pupil. This difference is reflected in the State allot- 
ments, so that in every State, the average allocation per capita el Igible 
pupil is higher in the BIA program than in the Publ^ic Schools. However, 
if the investment in Public School participants is compared to the BIA 
investment, then there are only nine instances (Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Montana, Alaska, South Dakota, Utah, Florida and North Dakota) 
in which BIA per capita allotments are higher. In four States (North 
Carolina, Oregon, Nevada and Mississippi), public school pupils are better 
supported, and in one (California) the allocations are identical. These 
data are shown in Table 1 1 Ir8 on the following page for those States which 
have both a B!A and a Public Schools program. 

Nationwide 

Our earlier observations about the two programs are even more 
apparent in Charts 1 1 1-3 and 1 1 1-4 which show for each prograa:) t:he per- 
centage of all pupils that are enrolled in each State and th^ correspond- 
ing average per capita allocations. It may be seen that in the BIA 
Program 65 per cent of the pupils are enrolled in States with average 
investments that are between $199 and $227 per pupil; and over 90 per 
cent are in States receiving between $162 and $275 per capita, 'Less than 
ten per cent are in the remaining States, which have either extremely 
high or extremely low investments. The public school distribution does 
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not exhibit these extremes (except for fdaho at $55), showing a gradual 
decline in investment from a high of $399 to a low of $107 (North Dakota). 



TABLE IM-8 

/ 

PER PUPIL ALLOCATIONS UNDER THE ESEA TITLE I PROGRAM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND IN BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE: FY 1971 



Publ ic School s 



3 taxe 






BIA Schools: 


Part icipants^ 


Eligible Pupils^ 


Eligible Pupils^ 


Gal i forn ia 


$399 


$165 


$399 


Nevada 


368 


140 


315 


Montana 


35k 


159 


486 


Oregon 


288 


166 


227 


North Carol ina 


232 


162 


162 


Florida 


228 


165 


669 


Utah 


227 


150 


252 


Miss iss i|)pi 


189 


164 


146 


New Mexico 


178 


182 


212 


Arizona 


169 


157 


214 


South Dakota 


167 


162 


199 


Okl ahoma . 


116 


161 


334 


Alaska 


112 


222 


275 


North Dakota 


107 


]kS 


248 



aSee Table I I 1-6. 



''See Table I I 1-6. 
^See Table I 1 1-3. 



20|n interpreting these figures, Ft Is important to note that 
they are State averages, computed by dividing each State's total allocaT- 
tion by the number of pupils; per capita allocations to individual 
schools or districts are dispersed around the respective State averages;^ 
some will' be considerably higher or lower, ^ 



'Mr 



00111-3 ' 

Btt IIIU 1 PtIC MS » MSUNT PER PMIICIPMT «I0 PWUffi OF INDIHII PUPILS 
W omiHILS OF IW, 01971' 



HlnMsoli 532'! (ii.a) 
~ Jchiqan aOS (2.1«) 

^Ohlo $231(0.55!) 
0«son$2B8(l.8j[) 




Florida 5228 (0.«) 
Itati 5227 (2 J) 
' Missouri 522l| %% 
' Dw York 5201 U] 



Mississippi 5IS9 (0,1%) 



Or 5353 
02' 225 

<l3' 172 
04- IIS 



Ntbraska 5166 (0.9%) 

Kansas 5158 (0.7t) 
"TexH 5156 (1.6)1) 



I 

0 
I 



North Daloti 



Idaho 

5»(l.lf) 
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PorcMtage of Public School Indlin Pupils 



u. '[![f'""5*V'[!«" P*'""!'?' of all public school Indian pupils that ara anrolled In each state. The states shwi are those with at least 1,000 Indian pupils enrolltd In the 
piililic sdwols, Nhlch all tojeiher enroll 9^.6 per cent of the public school Indian pupils, Percentages have been converted to scale of 100 per cent. Sae Table 111^ for source of data. 
Allocation per participant represents the state's average for ill Title I participants. 



m m I m mm m mmii mii and per cext of pupils ht Iiiffeiieiit levels of imrn, n 1971' 



r 



Floridi $(69 (O.S) 



Jallfomii $399 (1.151) 
man {kj) 

Hevada $315 



r 



Alailu $27; (11,8%) 



Utah 
$252 



North 
Dakota 
$2liS 



VI 



Oregon $227 (I.SSt) 



Arizona $214 (33.7)1) 



^^^^ 



luartlle Weighted Avera(|es 

(ll-$293 
Q2 • 221 
53-213 
V 195 



New Hexlco $212 (19.53!) 



South Dalratt 
$199(10.310 



I 



North CatvIlM 



KIsiliilppI 

mm 



5 '0 15 20 25 30 35 ^ ^15 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 

Parcentiga of BM Puplli V 



»S«e Table IIUJ for origin of data, Allocations par eligible pupil are used In the absence of any data on Bit , idpants. BIA estlitiatej that nearly all eligible pupils participate. 
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Th6 difference In the dispersion of dollars under the two pro- 
grams can also be seen by comparing the average per capita investment 
within corresponding quartiles of pjjpils under each program (shown in 
the two charts). In the Public Schools component, the differences bet- 
ween the quartile weighted averages are $56, $57 and $124, respectively, 
while in the BIA program the differences are much less: $18, $8 and 
$72, respectively. 

Finally, a similar comparison can be made by using the quartile 
distribution of public school pupils as a basis for arraying the BIA 
data. Table 1 1 1-9 shows the range in per pupil expenditure represented 
by each quartile of Indian pupils in the Public Schools Program, 

TABLE 1 1 1-9 

PERCENTAGES OF BIA PUPILS IN STATES WITH TITLE I PER CAPITA INVESTMENTS 
CORRESPONDING TO THE QUARTILE DISTRIBUTION . 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INDIAN PUPILS 



Publ ic Schools Title I 



Quart i les of Publ ic 
School Indian Pupi Is 



First Quart! le 
Second Quart 1 le 
Thi rd Quart i le 
Fourth Quart i le 



Range in State 
Per Capita 
I nvestment 



$ 55-158 
158-178 
178-305 
305-^00 



BIA Title I 



Percentage of BIA Pupils in 
States With Corresponding 
Levels of Per Capita Investment 



2.6 
2.6 
87.9 
6.3 
0.6 



Over $400 
per pup! 1 



Total % 



100.0 
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followed by the percentage of BIA pupils that were enrolled in States 
with comparable per capita investment under the BIA program. Within 
the range ($55-158) represented by the first quartile of public school 
pupils, are only 2.6 per cent of the BIA pupils and only 2.6 per cent 
more lie within the second quartile. On the other hand, 87.6 per cent 
of the BIA pupils benefit from the level of investment equal to the 
third quartile, and 6.3 per cent are at the level of the highest quart il 
of publ ic school Indians. 
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IV. OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN PUPILS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The 17 Federal programs covered in this chapter are those which, 
In addition to ESEA Title I, provide support for the education of Indian 
pupils enrolled in the public schools. They include the ESEA programs, 
Follow Through, Teacher Corps, Career Opportunities Program, Upward Bound, 
Talent Search, Johnson-0 'Mai ley and several other smaller ones J 

They support a diverse range of services, including academic 
Instruction, cultural activities, counseling, health services and teacher 
training, most of which are provided within classrooms. These funds must 
be used for supplemental assistance to the beneficiaries, i.e., in addi- 
tion to the schooling regularly provided pupils in ',the beneficiaries* 
schools. 

Only Johnson-O'Malley is required by law (except in Oklahoma) 

2 

to spend its entire appropriation on Indian pupils, though the legisla- 
tion for several others designates the funds for educationally disad- 
vantaged pupils, and at least two others (Upward Bound and Bilingual 
Education) have given high priority in recent years to programs designed 
to serve Indian pupils. 

The sucess of any^State or district in obtaining a grant under 
a particular program depends on a combination of many factors, including 

'see Tables IV-3 to iy-6 for a complete listing. An attempt was 
made, through formal requests and interviews with program and budget 
officers, to obta in informat ion from all elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs funded by the U. S. Office of Education, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Department of Labor. 

2|n practice, this requirement is frequently violated. 
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the quality of its proposal, the visibility of its problems, the orga- 
nization of the Indians living there, its reputed achievement under 
previous grants, its communication with the Federal program officers 
and the clarity of its perceptions, of thei> preferences, as well as its 
political contacts in the U. S. Congress, 

We discovered huge differences in the amounts of monies the 
different States have received for Indian education from these sources 
in recent years: these amounts ranged from millions of dollars in 
several States to none at all in others. 

No one knows the number of proposals iubmitted from each State 
during this period or the resources invested in proposal preparation or 
the rate of success of any particular State. Nor could we, within the 
scope of this research, identify the combination of factors that con- 
tributed to the impressive ability of s^/ne States and the failure of 
others to obtain Federal funds for Indian education. 

Office of Education and OEO Discretionary Funds 

The Funding Process 

The USOE programs can be classified into three groups according 
to the funding process. Fourteen are "USOE Discretionary''^ (see Tables 
IV-3 through IV-6) , under which the 0. S. Commissioner of Education has 
the authority to select recipients within the legislative intent and 
conditions for eligibility, but general 1 y w i thout legal limits on the 
geographic distribution of the monies or the per pupil support levels, 

3The Community Action Asency education program, administered by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, has a similar funding structure* 
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and independently of the Stete departments of education.^ Proposals for 
funding go directly from the applicant to the USOE, which reviews, amends 
and funds them according to its own policies, judgment, philosophies and 
priorities and in negot iat /"^n wi th the applicants. 

For new applicants, ^f these programs issue broad directions 

for preparing proposals, wh line the intent of the legislation and 

list general criteria for funding decisions. However, a large proportion 
of tlt3 funds each year are taken up in grant rentals; in many cases, it 
is understood in the initial year of the project that it will be sustained 
for several years, though the amount of the grant and perhaps the educa- 
tional design are negotiated annually. 

The second group of programs may be called "State Discretionary.*' 
They are distinct from the first in that the State departments of educa- 
tion receive lump sum grants in amounts at least partially mandated by 
the legislation and thereafter control allocations within the State 
(with much the s^A.e authority as that held by USOE in the USOE discre- 
tionary programs). This category includes ESEA Title V, under which 
States receive grants for the improvement of their own agency operations. 
(ESEA Title M and NDEA Titles III and VA, for wh ich funds for Indians 
were not available, have the same funding structure.) 

Two programs mry be called "Mixed Discretionary," since control 
of the funds is divided between the USOE and the States. ESEA Ml has 
had a changing balance of control, moving from total U' OE discretionary 
at its inception in I965 through FY 1968, to a three-fourths State — 

^nder some of these programs, proposals are submitted to the 
respective State education gencies at the time they are sent to the 
USOE, and frequently USOE program officers confer with the State per- 
sonnel before making funding decisions. But recommendations by the 
State people are advisory; approval author ity rests with the USOE. 
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one-fourth USOE arrangement in FY 1969, to complete State control in FY 
1970 and, finally, to 85 pe/ cent State— 15 per cent USOE In FY 1971 
.and FY 1972. The Vocaticrialf Education Exemplary Program was half USOE 
Discretionary and half Staie Discretionary during the single year when 
it granted funds for Indian education. 

A Four-Year Summary 

During the Fiscal Years 1968 through 197li ^he total funds spent 
for Indians under these programs i ncreased dramat i cal ly from less than 
$3 million in 1968 to more than $8 million in FY 1971. These grant 
amounts were as. follows: 

Fi seal Year Grants^ 



1968 $2,673,149 

1969 2,661,937 

1970 5,26i+,060 

1971 8,126 J40 



Total $13,725,286 

Chart IV-1 on the following page shows at a glance the nationwide 
distribution on there funds (except those disbursed under Upward Bound 
and Talent Search) over the four years, in rel^ation to the distribution 
of Indian pupils. The vertical axis represents the cumulative percentage 
of the total funding, while the horizontal axis shows the cumulative per- 
centage of all Indian pupils in the country attending public schools. 



^These amounts exclude Upward Bound and Talent Search grants in 
those States where the portion for'public school Indians could not be 
distinguished from that for BIA pupils. 
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CHART IV- 1 

RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN PUPILS AND DISCRETIONARY FUNDS, 
BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS 1968-1971^ 



(Slope of each segment represents 
average funds/pupils in State.} 




North Dakota 



luth Dakota 



Colorado 



__Neb raska 



Eleven States 
With no funds 



Cumulative percentage f Public School Indian Pupils 



^Stat . jre rank ordered according to the si7f? of the ratio of the percentaje of *unds to the p-^r 'sntage of pupils 
(see Table IV- 1); thus, North Dakota at the top h^d He most fc c^^ble ••atio (and the high-st per cap • ta allocation) while 
the eleven States with no funds shown at the Icf/' had the west* 

^Funds are those shown in Tables IV-3, ^» -» -^^^ 6, except Upward Bound and Talent Search. 
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Thus, 5f the relative distribution of funds (i.e., the distribution of 
average funds per Indian pupil) were equal among all the States involved, 
the curve of relative distribution would be the diagonal straight line 
shown in the chart, (This situation coufd also be described as one in 
which the distribution of funds among the v.^'^ous States was directly 
proportional to the distribution of Indian puoMs among the States,) 
The greater the distance between ij\s line and the curve of the actual 
figures, the greater the degree~"of inequal i ty among all the States in 
the distribution of the funds. 

The States are ranked on the chart according to the average 
funds received per , up i 1 , the States with the highest ratios of dollars 
to pupils plotted at ^he upper right and those with the lowest ratios 
falling near the low-t-r left. For exampie. North Dakota with 6,5 per 
cent of the money and only 0.6 per cent of the pupils ranks at the top, 
while New Mexico with 3.3 per cent of the funds but close lo ten per 
cent of the pup- f3, ranks near the bottom (and 11 States with no funds 
rank at the very bottom). 

The percentages of pupils and dollars and the ratios between 
the two figures are shown in Table IV-K By cumulating data at the top 
and bottom ends of the table (representing the ends of the curve in 
Chart IV-1), we arrive at the fact (a) that five States (North Dakota, 
Colorado, South Dakota, Nebrsrka and Idaho) enrolled only 7.8 per cent 
of the pupils but received 30 per cent of these funds and the fact (b) 
thac ;3 States at the other extreme enrol led 13 per cent of the pupils 
but received a miniscule one- tenth of one per cent of the funds . Phrased 
differently, these 13 States had over 130 times as large a share of the 
pupils a-^. of t'^e dollars I , 
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TABLE iV-l 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN PUPILS AND DISCRETIONARY 
DOLLARS, BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS 1968-1971^ 





D i scret lonary 


Indian v 


Ratio 


State 


Funds 


Pupils c 


Dol lars/Pupi Is 




(Percentage) 


(Percentage)^ 


(Slope) 


North Dakota 


6.5 


0.6 • 


^ 10.9 


South Dakota 


15.0 


k.5 


3.4 >, 


Colorado 


2.2 


0.7 


3.1 


Nebraska 


2.6 


0.9 


2.9 


Montana 


\h.2 


5.8 


2.5 


Wvom i na 


1.1 


0.5 


2.2 


1 daho 


2.3 


1.1 


2.1 


W i scons i n 


6.5 


3.5 


1.9 


Arkansas 


0.3 


0.2 


1.4 


Ma i ne 


0.5 


0.4 


1.3 


Utah 


2.9 


2.3 


1 .3 


A 1 a ^ ka 


5.6 


4.7" 


1 .2 


M I nrte50 ta 

1 1 1 1 1 1 i ^ j\y b M 


h.7 


4.3 


1.1 


A r I zona 


10.7 


10.2 


1.0 


Nevada 


1 .3 


'1.3 


1.0 


Wa^h ? naton 


5.3 


5.9 


0.9 


1 1 "fnr n i a 

oai 1 iv^i Ilia 


6.2 


8.4 


0.7 


Okl ahoma 


8.0 


16.0 


. 0.5 


New Mexico 


3.3 


. - 9.2 


0.4 


North Carol ina 


0.7 


6.9 


• 0.1 


piary i ana 




0.2 




Iowa 


None 


0.4 




Ohio 


None 


0.5 


-•■ 


Missouri 


None 


0.7 




Kansas 


None 


0.7 




Florida 


None 


0.7 




111 inoi s 


None 


1.3 




Texas 


None 


1.5 




'O regon 


None 


1.8 




Vl ich igan 


None 


2.4 




New York 


None 


2.5 




Tota] 


99.9 


100.1 





^Excludes Upward Bound and Talent Search funds. 
^Based on data shown in Column 1, Table IV-2. 



^Based on FY 197^ enrollment. (See Table ) Enrollments 

are not available for earlier years. 
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The inequality is also illustrated by the distribution of the 
dollars among the quartile distributions of the Indian pupils as follows: 

Discretionary Monies, I968-I97I 



Quart i les of 
Number of Pup i 1 s 


Percentage of 
Total Dol lars 


Fi rst 


2.6 


, Second 


13.2 


Third 


Zk.k 


Fourth 


59.6 


Total^ 


99.8 



^Does not add to 100 per cent due 
to rounding. 

This shows, for example, that the 5,0 per cent of the pupils in the lower 
•half of Table IV-1 are in States which receive only 15.8 per cent of 
the total discretionary funds, whereas the 25 per cent of the pupils at 
the other end (the fourth quartile) are in States whi^ receive nearly 
&0 per cent of the total funds. ^ (The quartile markers in Chart IV-1 
jl lustra te thi s .) • 

The data on which Chart IV-1 and Table IV-1 are based are given 
in Column 1 of Table IV-2, which also includes the UpWcsrd Bound and 
Talent Search grant figures, broken down into two groups: the first 
sho^ grants to States which enroll Indian pupils only in the pu'li 
schools; the second lists grants to States with both BIA and public school 
Indiana, where the beneficiaries could not be separated out. 



EKLC 



^Again, it must be realired that these data are State averages: 
* dollars invested in individual Indian pupils or available to particular 
district! may vary greatly from the mean. 
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TABLE IV-2 



TOTAL USOE AND OEO-D ISCRETIONARY PROGRAM GRANTS FOR TWE EDUCATION 
OF 'INDIAN.. PUPILS: FISCAL YEARS 1968-1971^ 





. ft- 


Upward Bound 


and Talent 






Search Grants 




Total Grants 






state 


Excluding Upward 








Bound and Talent 


Comb i ned 


Pub 1 i c 




Search Grants 


(Publ ic Schools 
and BIA 


School s 
On 1 y 






School s)*^ 
(2) 






(1) 


(3) 


Oklahoma 


$ l,2l5,i»58 


$ 832,527 


$ 


Arizona 


^ 1,620,851 


903,986 




^New Mexico 


504,971 


740,764 


mm 


Cal i'fornia 


933,251 


347,370 




North Carol ina 


104,870 


232,872 


mm 


Washington 


799,890 




273,784 


Montana 


?. 154,535 


624,940 




Alaska 


850,200 


843,863 




South Dakota 


2,274,853 


538,391 


mm 


Minnesota t 


706,148 




^.''33,087 


Wisconsin 


987,902- 




^52,584 


New York 


• None 




1^6,881 


Michigan 
Utah . 


None 


mm 


135,067 


' 436,867 


288,659 




Oregon 


• Uone 


279,900 


mm 


Texas 


^: None 






Nevada 


' " 201,450 


199,100 




1 1 1 inoi s 


, : None 




107,196 


Idaho / 


' " 346,983 




381 152 


Nebraska 


400,100 




86,036 


Kansas 


None 


5,715 




Colorado 


333,789 




146,586 


Florida 


None 






Mi ssouri 








North Dakota 


W 987,905 


448,399 




Ohi^ ^ N 


^•^ . None 




62,352 


Wyoming 


' "167,190 
• None 




162,830 


Iowa' 


18,000' 


59,755 


Maine 


• 80,000 




131,110 


Arkansas 


41,500 




167,010 


Maryland 


None 




1,143 


Total 


- $15,148,713 


$6,304,486 


$3,576,573 



^See Tables lV-3 ~ iv-6 for source of data. 



°These grants could not be separately identified with BIA or 
public school beneficiaries. 
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Allotments for Indians in Fiscal Years 1968 through 1971 are 
shown separately for each of these Discretionary programs, by. State in 
Tables IV-3 through IV-6, where the States are listed in descending 
order of size of Indian pupil enrollment in the public schools in FY 
197K 

FY 1971 Fund5 

Of the funds spent for Indian sducation under these programs 
during the four-year period 1968-^«1971, nearly one half were allotted in 
1971. Half of the 1971 monies went to only five States: South Dakota 
($1,378,500), Montana ($1,3^9,700]), Arizona ($693,100), North Dakota 
($561,499) and Minnesota ($5^,119). (See Table IV-6.) 

Of all the States, North Dakota was the most successful (on a 
per capita basis) in obtaining funds that year, receiving an amount which 
was equivalent to at least $!^.50 (and possibly as much as $565)^ for every 
Indian enrolled in the public schools. This State spends, on the average, 
only $604 per pupil from State and local sourcesi Five other States also 
received over $100 per capita Indian pupil from these programs: Wyoming 
($200), South Dakota (between $148 and $l6l), Idaho ($137), Maine ($136) 
a. i Montana (between $114 and $123).. Together, these six States received 
near^/ 48 per cent of the discretionary funds in FY 1971 (excluding 
Talent Search and Upward Bound), but they enrolled only 12.5 per cent 
of the Indian pupils. Ten other States, with 14.8 per cent of the pupils, 
received $5 or less per capita, or a total of nine-tenths of one per cent 
of the total funds. * 

7The difference between $450 and $565 is the range of possible 
expenditure under Talent Search and Upward Bound. See footnote e. 
Table IV-3, for explanation of this. 
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Mexico 
CitlfornU 
N<»rth Carolina 
'M{ isHI ngton 

aslu 
Sduth Oaknta 



State'' 



nnesota 
scions In 



H^M York 



chlgan 
ah 
0 vgon 
TnAas 
llfvada 

lUnots 
ijlaiio ' 

4 

C k1ora<|9 
mrth pikota 
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iUryUnd 



TABLE iV-3 

DISCRETIONARY PROGRAM GRANTS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS FJR INDIAN EDUCATION, BY STATE: FY 1968* 



USOE Olscretionary 



State 



C£0 



Discretionary Ol5Cretlon*>.-y 



Total 







Teachor 


Upward 


Civil 






Cocnmunl ty 


Follow 


Talent 


ESEA III 


ESEA V 


Action Agoncy 


Through 


Sea rch 


Corps 


Bound 


Ric|hts Iv 


(Education) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


W 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


$ - 


$ e 


$ 51.^00 


$ c 




$153,772 


$ - 




- 


e 


13^.000 


e 


* 


99,000 






- 


e 


- 


e 


- 


1G,000 






19,700 


- 


165,800 


e 


- 


68 J90 


- 


• 


- 






e 


* 


18,000 


• 








33.500 


32,900 








1 0.20B 


- 


e 




e 


- 


102,500 


- 










e 












e 




e 




75, 22'* 










25M^2 


192.800 


120,82^ 




11.000 




22,500 






1^9.000 




100.000 












33,^00 
















2^,U00 
















a 










• 


e 




0 
































e 
















27,900 
















10^,600 




17,000 




7.593 






232.800 


22,U00 












75,000 
































c 




a 




137.696 












17.300 
















UO.lOO 








• 








e 
















33.UOO 
















16.200 



























(s 



233.000 
16.000 

253. 6S0 
18,000 
76,608 

152,'^^" 

75.22U 
575.766 
271,500 
33.^00 
2^.^00 



27.900 
129.193 
255.200 

75,000 



137.696 
17,300 
UO.lOO 

33,^00 
16,200 



CoinbIni»:i 
(Public and 8tA)^ 



Talent 
Search 

(10) ■ 



upward 
Bound 

(H) 



$n.ooo 

70,000 
38,000 



$129,600 
172 ,'700 
187.800: 
76.500 
37.700. 



25,000 



121 ,800 
10^,500 
15.000 96,000 



18.000 



31. IOC 
51,50C 

12,700 



18,500 66.800 
18.000 



Total $^2,200 $75,000 $91B V»2 $69^,^)0 $120. 82^+ $793,382 $11,000 



$17,801 



$2,673.1^9 



•source: Unpublished Information from program and budget offices. 



**A State is Included if it (a) enrolled at least 1 .000 Indien pupils In elementary T,r.^ i«ondary publ Ic schools in H' 197^ oi- (b) received funds under 
«»y of the programs covered In this chapter. In FY 1971, these States enrolled approxImatcV/ 37.5 pc cent o/ the public school Indians. Source; U. S. 
iDfpartmint of Health. Education and Welfare, Office For Civil Rights and State Education Agencies. See Appendix Table C-1 for more detail. 

^e Connjunltv Action Agency Program ts administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity. Funds shown hero represent projects for elofiwntary and 
flKondary public sch ^1 Indian pupils. 

^Amounts shown are for both BIA and public school Indian pupils. It could not be determined what percentag* of tho program funds served public school 
ijidlan pupils. (See footnote c.) 

•this program provides support for Indian pupils, but USOE program officers cannot distinguish fnonies for Indians enrolled In public scliools from 
iasnUs for those enrol I- d In HlA schools in States with both types of pupils. The combined grants for both types of Indian pupils are shown in the last two 
/cplunns of the table. 
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TABLE 

oisciiETioNAity mm mm m Indian education, by state: fy 1969' 



USOE Discretionary 



Hixed 

State DIjcrationary OEO 
Discretionary 7^ State Discretionary' 
29%yS0E 



Total 



Stale" 



Cofliblned ■ ■ 
(Public and BIAr 





tSEA vll 

Alt! .t 

Bilingual 
Education 

(') . 


Pf PI Hill 

tStA Vlll 

Dropout 
Prevention 
W 


Follow 
Through 

(3) 


Talent 
Search 


Teacher 
Corps 

(5) 


Upward 
Bound 

ii\ 
W 


Civil 
nights IV 

(7) 


ESEAV 
(0) 


ESEA III 
(3) 


Comiiunity 
Action Agency 
[Education]. 

m 


(Sum of Columns 
1 through 10] 

(II) 


Talent 
Searcn 


ilpward i ' ■ " 
Bound- ; ' 




5 %w 


t 

> - 


5 ■ 


> t 


*AAfl AlA 

5298.919 


S a 


^Af AAA 
$25,000 


* 


5 ■ 


5 ■ 


5 to, 'tis 


■5 7.000 


4. ll i A«4 , ! 


Arizona 






* 


t 


97,i't5 


e 






98,500 




196,0115 


78,811 
38,000 


:19l,2?7v' . 




5,100 






t 


• 


e 






16,000 


• 


21,100 


208,705 , 
85,000- 


iillfomii 






lA ^fA 

i9,o52 


* 


■ 


e 






• 




26,037 
18,000 , 


M 


North larolina 










• 


B 






■ 18,000 , 




M 


.'11,900 ■ 


Vcihifigtofl 






• 


■ 


■ 


3b,So4 






• 


23,351 


59,935 


41 




Hontana 






m 


e 


• 


e 






'iD,000 




iiO,000 


25,000 


132,312 


tit 
Alaska 






m 


e 


2,;oo 


c 






* 




2,500 


itO.OOO 


116,160 


South Dakota 




AAA AAA 
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;e: Footnotes a through e are the same as those in Table 1^-3. p< 75. 
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DISCRETIONAflY PROGflAH GMTS FOR INDW EOOCATION, By STATE; FY I5?(l« 
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Note; Footnotes a through e are the same a those in Table IV-3, p. 75. 
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TABLE IV-( 

DISCdETIOWIiy PMGIliW GRANTS FOU INOIAN EDOCATICH, & STATE: FY 1371' 
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Note: Footnotes a through e are the sanie as those in Table iV-3, p. 75. 
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These per capita data are graphically presented in Chart IV-2, 
p. 71 (which is derived from Table IV-6)., where each bar shows the State's 
per capita grants under all the discretionary programs. In those States 
where Upward Bound and Talent Search funds could not be separately 
identified for BIA and for public school Indians, the bar is extended 
to reflect the possible range in additional per capita expenditure from 
these two programs. (See footnote a of Chart IV-2 for further explana- 
tion of this arrangement*) The rank order of the States is on the basis 
of per capita grants, regardless of this extension, 

Johnson-O'MaT ley (Schools) 

Overview 

The original Johnson-0 'Mai 1 ey legislation construed the program 
broadly, authorizing the Secretary of Interior to make contracts with 
any S' ate ''for the education, medical attention, agricultural assistance, 
and social welfare of Indians." To carry out this mission, the Secretary 
was authorized "to perform any and all acts and to make such rules, and 
regulations, including minimum standards of services as may be necessary 
and proper. . . ." The House and Senate Committee Reports at that time 
indicated that the program would aid areas where "the Indian tribal life 
is argely broken up and in which the Indians are to a considerable 

Q 

ext€:nt mixed wUh the general population."^ 

The current controversy surrounding the JOM program impinges on 
nearly every aspect of its policies, including charges that the BIA has 
designed regulations that are inconsistent with the law and with 
Congressional intent; that the BIA has failed to enforce its own 

^U.S, House of Representatives Report #864, March 2, 1939. 
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regulations; that the regulations are inconsistent with administrative 
actions; and that the State departments of education misallocpte funds 
and that school districts misuse them. Critics have raised two major 
points that are germane to the subject of this report:^ 

1. While the original legislative intent of Congress was to 
provide JOM funds to nonreservat ion Indian pupils, the regulations 
require that the funds be allocated only to districts which enrol] 
Indians residing on nontaxable lands; and 

2. Although the regulations require that the allocations be 
based on the district's need for supplemental funds to maintain an 
adequate school after a reasonable tax effort has been made and other 
funds are exhausted, in fact, these requirements are frequently not 
enforced. 

This section briefly describes these two issues, examines data 
on the actual per capita allocations of funds and discusses some bases 
for examining the present distribution of funds. 

The original JOM legislation was written at a time when most 
Indian pupils either resided on reservations and enrolled in BJA schools 
or lived away from the reservations and attended public schools. However, 
since the days of the BIA's »'termi nat ion policy" in the 1950's, school 
districts near Indian reservations have enrolled a large number of Indian 
pupils who, under previous B lA policies, would have attended BIA schools. 
It is argued that since they do not live on taxable property, their enroll- 
ment in public schools has put financial presr^ure on those districts, 

9$ee Indian Education Hearings before the Special Subcommittee on 
Indian Education, 1968; Cortiptroller General of the United States (GAO) , 
Administ ration of Program for Aid to Public School Education of Indian ' 
Chi Idren Being improved : NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, An Ever, 
Chance . 
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creating a need for supplemental financial assistance. To meet this need 

the BIA begari in 1951 to redirect the JOM funds to these districts, and 

in 1958 revised their regulations to require that al 1 JOH aid go to such 

districts. The regulations require that: 

. . the program will be administered to accommodate unmet financial 
needs of school districts related to the presence of large blocks of 
nontaxable Indian-owned property in the district and relatively large 
numbers of Indian chi Idren which create s ituat ions which local funds 
are inadequate to meet. This Federal assistance program shall be 
based on the need of the district for supplemental funds to maintain 
an adequate school after evidence of reasonable tax effort and 
receipt of all other aids to the district without reflection on the 
status of Indian children JO ^ .... 

(However, in 1959, recognizing the potential for awarding funds 
for identical purposes under Impact Aid and Johnson-0*Mal ley, the BIA 
ruled that districts which received funds under both programs should 
limit their JOM program to ^'meeting educational problems under extra- 
ordinary and exceptional circumstances including special services to 
Indian children that may best be met under an education contract.*^'' 
Because of the .s im i 1 a r i ty in the two programs, currently, except in 
Oklahoma, all of the districts that receive JOM aid also receive Impact 
Aid funds. Theoretically, then, nearly all JOM funds are to be used to 
provide special, services to Indian pupils. In fact many districts absorb 
all or part of the JOM grant into their general operating budgets. 
Unfortunately, further discussion of this important problem is beyond 
the scope of this report.) 

The other criteria for allocating funds are found in the BIA 
manual, which requires that, to be eligible, a district: 

IO25 C.F.R. § 33. ^(b). 
^ ^62 Indian Affairs Manual 3.2.8. 
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(1) have eligible Indian children attending its schools (2) maintain 
standards of educational services equivalent to those required by 
the State, (3) levy school taxes at a rate not less than the average 
for all s imi lar-type school districts in the State, or otherwis(^ 
show that local tax effort is all that can reasonably required 
because of State cons istut ional tax limitations or other factors, 
and (h) show that tax-exiempt Indian-owned land within the district 
Is creating a financial burden that justifies assistance under the 
approved State plan. 12 

Theoretically, these criteria are applied annually when a 
representative of the Division of Indiar^ Education in each State 
Education Agency (SEA) works out d budget with each applicant school 
district, according to the district's self- identifi cation of need for 
JOM funds and BIA requirements. These district budgets are then com- 
piled by the State office, submitted to the BIA Area office and then to 
the BIA central office in Albuquerque. There, the entire BIA budget 
is assembled, with a single page on JOM for each State, which becomes 
a. single line item in the Department of Interior's budget. 

In their 1970 report on the JOM program, the Government Accounting 
Office (GAO) reported that the BIA had delegated full responsibility for 
the administration of the program (Including allocation of funds to dis- 
tricts), to the Indian Education Offices in the States and, furthermore, 
that the States' annual statistical and financial reports were of little 
potential help to the BIA in assessing whether or not the funds were 
appropriately allocated. The GAO was also critical of the States' failure 
to require proper documentation of need from districts applying for funds 
and charged that In at least one State over half of the monies were dis- 
tributed to districts on the basis of special agreements rather than on 
the basis of need. It also found that in some States the State Plan 
provisions for allocation of funds to districts were not followed. 

'202j_cj^. , GAO Report, p. 12. 
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other students of the JOM program have corroborated the GAO*s 
findings. Efforts to clarify or amend the Fedsral regulations or to 
have them (or the provisions of the State Plans) enforced have generally 
failed. Most simply, each State seems to run its program independently, 
compt ies with program requi rementg. when it is convenient and is rarely 
held accountable to anyone. 

The Allocation of Funds 

The remainder of this section concerns the actual per capita 
allocations to each State based on the BlA's count of eligible Johnson- 
O^Malley pupils (i.e., land-based Indian pupils enrolled in public 
school d Istricts which received JOM monies) and presents some alterna- 
tive bases for allocation which contrast with present practices and 
point up inequities in them* 

Between Fiscal Years 1968 and 1971, the States' average per 
pupil allocations ranged from $58 in Oklahoma to $932 in Alaska. The 
five States that received over $300 ($30^ to $932) enrolled ^.9 per cent 
of the pupils that were counted for Johnson-O'Mal ley; 39 per cent of the 
pupils in a middle range, comprised of nine States, received from $187 
to $252 per pupil. The largest Johnson-0*Mal ley State, Oklahoma, which 
enrolls over 23 per cent of the JOM pupils and which also has the largest 
total public school Indian enrollment, received the smallest per capita 
allocation of all the JOM States over the four years. These data will 
be found in Table IV-7. Table IV-8 shows the States' per capita amounts 
for each of the four years; Table IV-9 shows the total allocations to 
states under the Program; and Table IV-IO shows the number of eligible 
pupils in each State. 
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TABLE IV-7 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS: JOHNSON-0 'MALLEY PER CAPITA 
ALLOTMENTS, FOUR -YEAR AVERAGE, BY STATE; 
FISCAL YEARS l968-]97]3 



Percentage 
Dollars of 
^^3te Per Johnson- 

Pupil O'Malley 
Pupils 



Alaska 


$932 


3.4 


Iowa 


616 


0.2 


Utah 


378 


b 


Nebraska 


355 


1.1 


Kansas 


304 


0.2 


Colorado 


252 


1.1 


Arizona 


248 


20.7 


Cal ifornia 


245 


0.2 


South Dakota 


233 


6.2 


Miss iss ippi 


233 


b 


Wiscons in 


227 


1.9 


North Dakota 


227 


2.4 


Minnesota 


205 


4.1 


1 daho 


187 


2.4 


New Mexico 


158 


18.2 


Wyomi ng 


146 


0.5 


Montana 


121 


4.8 


Washington 


101 


6.2 


Florida 


78 


0.4 


Nevada 


70 


2,7 


Ok!ah<sfha 


58 


23.3 



Total -100.0 
U. S. average $230 



^For source, see footnote a, Table IV-8. For 
total State grants and the number of eligible pupils, 
see Tables IV-9 and IV-10. 

Rounds to less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE !V-8 



JOHNSON-0 


'MALiEY PcR 


PUPIL ALLOTMENTS, 


BY STATE: 


FISCAL 


YEARS 


1968-1971^ 




State 








Fiscal Year 
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r\a 1 lis 
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A 1 a ska 


< 1 1 ^^R 

y 1 1 OU 
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1 
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9/09 


1 
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i owa 


767 
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7^3 


z 






431 




Kansas 
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35o 
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I/O 


1 1 


231 
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iMeo rasKa 


1 r 1 




3ol 








287 
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W i scons i n 








12 


185 


1 0 
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1 0 


LO 1 oraoo 




/I 
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1 ^ 


^0 1 


6 


202 


8 






7 


295 


8 


197 


9 


150 


1 1 


M i nnesota 




8 


297 


7 


140 


12 


1 10 


13 


Ar i zona 


1 

Z5 1 


q 




13 


248 




236 


5 


Utaht* 




10 


701 


3 




20 




20 


Nnrth Dakota 


*- • / 


11 


269 


10 


210 


8 


Ml 


9 


Cal ifornia^ 




12 




21 




20 




20 


1 daho 


232 


13 


264 


11 


131 


14 


108 


14 


Montana 


212 


14 


135 


16 


56 


17 


55 


16 


Mississippi 


200 


15 


276 


9 


300 


4 


225 


7 


New Mexico 


188 


16 


174 


15 


133 


13 


135 


12 


Wash ington 


184 


17 


116 


18 


54 


18 


40 


18 


Wyoming 


91 


18 


323 


6 


476 


2 


626 


2 


Oklahoma 


88 


19 


63 


20 


40 


19 


38 


19 


Florida 


11 


20 


130 


17 


63 


15 


47 


17 


Nevada 


71 


21 


89 


19 


63 


16 


60 


15 



^Division of Public School Relations, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. 
Department of Interior. JOM ANNUAL REPORT FISCAL YEAR 1970 > Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Pp. 15, 19, 22, 25, 29, 33, 36, 40, 43, 46, 50, 53, 58, 61, 64, 68, 7U 7^, 77, 80 and 
83. For total State grants and number of eligible pupils, see Tables IV-9 and IV-IO. 



"^Utah djd not receive JOM money in FY's 1969 or I968. 

^California did not receive JOM money in FY's 1969 or I968. In FY 197,0, $35,000 
was provided by BIA to the California State Department of Education to establish an 
Indian education unit to administer the rei.'istated JOM Program beginning in FY 1971. 
JOM Annual Report , pp. 21, 22. 
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TABLE IV-9 



JOHNSON-O'MALLEY CONTRACT AMOUNTS, BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS I968-I97I 



State 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Oklahoma 


$ 1.550.000 


$ 1,015,000 


$ 610,064 


$ 550,000 


Arizona 


3.965.000 


3,668,843 


3,379,455 


3,012,41 1 


New Mexico 


2.553.000 


2,197,487 


1,621 ,148 


1,524,870 


Cal ifornia 


130,000 


25,300^ , 


. .,- ■ : 


- 


Wash ington 


790.000 


560,000 


, 214,599 


150,025 


Montana 


710.000 


577,987 


?79,914 


127,045 


Alaska 


3.505.000 


2,594,000 


1 ,492,600 


930,800 


South Dakota 


1 .320,000 


1,197,000 


769,571 


629,000 


Minnesota 


850.000 


796,500 


369,165 


283,000 


Wiscons in 


425,000 


326,500 


230,795 ■ 


180,000 


Utah 


10,000 


1 1 ,223 






Nevada 


190,000 


141 ,500 


104,998 


92,000 


1 daho 


450,000 


395,000 


193,215 


161,4^0 


Nebraska 


390,000 


282,000 


191,521 


193,493 


Kansas 


50,000 


48,000 


21,763 


21,000 


Colorado 


250,000 


182,427 


171 ,200 


142,620 


Florida 


25,000 


28,000 


14,600 


10,328 


North Dakota 


450,000 


441 ,200 


310,200 


274,500 


Wyoming 


100,000 


70,000 


20,000 


12,525 


Iowa 


135,000 


113,000 


78,975 


50,000 


Mississippi 


10,000 


5,250 


4,500 


4,500 


Total 


$17,858,000 ' 


$14,676,217 


$9,978,283 


$8,349,572 



Source: Division of Public School Relations, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
U. S. Department of Interior. JOM Annual Report Fiscal 
Year 1970 . Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

^This amount was allotted for administrative purposes. (See foot- 
note c, Table IV-8.) 
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TABLE IV- 10 



JOHNSON-O'MALLEY ELIGIBLE PUPIL COUNT, 
BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS 1968-1 971 



State 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Okl ahooia 


17,657 


16,081 


15,282 


14,584 


A r i zona 

#•1 1 ••wind 


15.809 


14,322 


13.605 


12,765 


New Mexico 


13 .555 


12,620 


1 2 , 204 


1 1 ,320 


Ca 1 i "f o rn i a 


530 


a 


a 


a 


Wach t na t*on 


h 297 


4.823 


3.957 


3,763 


Mon f ana 


3 354 


4.287 


3, 191 


2,300 


A 1 a ^ka 

r\ 1 CI 9 (NCI 


3 000 

J y www 


2.851 


1 ,942 


1 ,349 


South Dakota 


4,632 


4,058 


3,91' 


4,187 


M I n np^o^a 


3 319 


2,680 


2,634 


2,577 


Wisconsin 


1 ,404 


1,269 


1.249 


1,183 




40 


16 


a 


a 


Nevada 


2,665 


1,593 


1,669 


1 ,535 


i daho 


1 .940 


1,496 


1,471 


1,492 


Nebraska 


885 


741 


674 


C75 


Kansas 


110 


134 


128 


91 


Co 1 o rado 


864 


733 


655 


707 


F 1 o r 1 da 


325 


216 


230 


219 


North Dakota 


1.825 


1,639 


1,^79 


1,553 


Wyoming 


1 ,100 


217 


42 


20 


Iowa 


176 


152 


167 


1 16 


Mississippi 


50 


19 


15 


20 


Total 


77,537 


69.947 


64,505 


60,456 


Source: Division 


of Publ ic 


School Relations, 


Bureau of Indian 


Affairs, 


U. S. Department of Interior 


, Albuquerque, 


New 


Mexico, 


JOM Annual 


Report, Fiscal Year 1970. 




^BIA shows 


; no eligible pupil in States 


which receive 


no JOM 



funds. 
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Some Hypothetical Distributions 
of JOM Funds 

Those who have studied the JOM program have recognized the dif- 
ficulty in applying any uniform set of criteria for allocating the 
monies to districts because of variations among States in sources of 
school funds, in accounting and in the bases for determining need. The 
program employs numerous criteria and policies, resulting in great varia- 
tions among State allocations with no documentation that these dif- . 
ferences are equitable, that they reflect district needs or that they 
are consistent with the law. 

We offer here as alternatives to this medley of contradictions 
several possible methods of allocation. They will serve to point up 
potent? ''I inequities In the current method of funding. 

The simplest way to allocate funds is to accept the States* 
counts of ^'eligible** Indian pupils and to apportion the funds evenly 
amonc them. In FY 1971 i the total JOM appropriation provided the equi- 
valent of $230 for each of these pupils. Table IV-11 shows hypothetical 
State allcations based on this figure, along with the differences 
between these and the actual allocations. 

The second hypothetical distribution is based on an interpre- 
tation of the original JOM legislation to the effect that al 1 publ ic 
school Indian pupils are elic,ible. If the FY 1971 funds were distributed 
accordingly, at the rate of $8^ per pupil, then the resulting allocations 
would be those shown in Table lV-12, which also provides a comparison 
with the actual FY 1971 allocations. 
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TABLE IV- 11 



ACTUAL VERSUS HYPOTHETICAL EQUAL PER 


CAPITA ALLOCATIONS OF 


JOM FUNDS 


AMONG 


ELIGIBLE PUPILS, 


BY STATE: FY 1971 




State 


FY 1971 


n J L.iit?kiv«ai 
Al 1 rtf* 1" 1 on^ 


D Ifference: 
(Column 2 


Al locations 


r<2^0 npr mini 


M Inus 
Column l) 
(3) 




$ 


$ 


$ 


Oklahoma 


1.550,000 


4,066,686 


2,51 1.110 


Arizona 


3,965.000 


3,641 ,062 


-328,930 


New Mexico 


2.553.000 


3,121,931 


564,650 


Cal i forn 1 a 


130.000 


122,067 


-8,100 


North Carol ina 


None 


- 


- 


Washington 


790,000 


989,667 


198,310 


Montana 


710.000 


772,479 


61 ,420 


Alaska 


3.505.000 


690,947 


-2,815,000 


South Dakota 


1 .320.000 


1 ,066,823 


-254,640 


M innesota 


850.000 


764,418 


-86,630 


Wisconsin 


U25.000 


322,363 


-102,080 


New York 


None 


- 


- 


M Ich Igan 


None 


- 


- 


Utah 


10,000 


9,213 


-800 


Oregon 


None 


- 


- 


Texas 


None 


- 


- 


Nevada 


190,000 


613,792 


422,950 


11 1 Inols 


None 


- 


- 


1 daho 


450,000 


446,813 


-3,800 


Nebraska 


390,000 


203,829 


-186,450 


Kansas 


50,000 


25,335 


-24,700 


Colorado 


250,000 


198,993 


-51 ,280 


Florida 


25,000 


74,853 


49,750 


Missouri 


None 


- 


- 


North Dakota 


450,000 


420,326 


-30,250 


Ohio 


None 


- 


- 


Virginia 


None 


- 


- 


Wyoming 


100,000 


253.397 


153,000 


Iowa 


135,000 


40,536 


-94,520 


Maine 


Mere 






Indiana 


None 




- 


Arkansas 


None 


«• 




New Jersey 


None 






Maryland 


None 




mm 


Louisiana 


None 


- 


- 


Mississippi 


10,000 


11,516 


1,500 


Total 


$17,858,000'' 


$17,857,996^^ 




^Computed on 


the basis of $230 


per pupil designated 


as 


"eligible" under JOM 


in FY 1971. 







Totals are not Identical due to rounding. 
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TABLE iV-12 

ACTUAL VERSUS HYPOTHETICAL EQUAL PER CAPITA ALLOCATIONS OF JOM FUNDS 
AMONG ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL INDIAN PUPILS, BY STATE: FY 1971 



State 



Actual 
FY 1971 
Al locations 
(1) 



Hypothetical 
Al locations 
{$Sk per pupil) 
(2) 



D Ifferences 
(Column 2 

M Inus 
Column 1) 

(3) 







9 


y 


UK 1 anoma 




9 09U 


1 77^ 07k 


M r 1 zona 


qAc OOO 


1 779 ft90 
1 , //z , OZU 


-9 1Q9 iftri 
— ^ , 1 , 1 Ov 


New Mexico 


9 OOO 


1 CQQ 1 Q9 


«QC9 ?tnft 
yp3 ,ouo 


Ca 1 1 f o rn i a 


1 70 OOO 




1 , 3Z 1 ,HJD 


Nortn uaroi ina 


None 


1 iAQ 1 
1 , 1 , 1 oo 


1 1 fto 1 Aft 

1 , 1 0^ , 1 00 


Wash 1 ngton 


7QO OOO 


1 Ol 9 7ftft 
1 , U 1 ^ , /OO 


999 7ftft 

£.£.^ , / 00 


Montand 


7 1 n nnn 

/ 1 U , UUU 




9flA pop 

zoo , 0^0 


A 1 aska 




finQ nn/i 

ouy , uuH 


-2,b95 ,99b 


South Dakota 


1 Qon nnn 


/oH,o9d 


CO c 1 nil 

-535, IOh 


M innesota 


Q cn nnn 

Ot>U y UUU 


*7 Cn Q TO 

750,3/2 


-99,b2o 


Wi scons In 


425,000 


^nn 1 Qn 

bOO, loO 


1 f c 1 Qn 

1 75, loO 


New York 


None 


,D lb 


)i9/i 

H3H ,b ID 


M ich i gan 


None 


)i 1 n 9)in 
H 1 U , JH'U 


Kin 9lin 

1 U , J HU 


Utah 


10 yOOO 


393 ,200 


303 , 200 


Oregon 


11 ^ ^ 

None 


30H,bbo 


•anil CCQ 
3UH , bbO 


Texas 


None 


2bb,532 


'yCC coo 

2bb ,532 


Nevada 


190,000 


23 1 9 420 


1, 1 li on 
41 ,H2U 


111? ? ^ 
1 1 M no 1 s 


None 


9 17 OCA 


9 1 7 OCA 


1 dano 


hen noo 

H^U , UUU 


1 99ft 

1 CD , £.£.0 


-9A7 779 


Nebraska 


?Qn nnn 
^yU y UUU 


1 C7 1 CLl 

1 5/, 1 b4 


—999 

-232,03b 


Kansas 


cn nnn 
50 , 000 


19^ iifin 
1 23 fHOU 


79 /rPn 
/3 ,HOU 


Colorado 


250,000 


117.264 


-132,736 


F 1 or 1 da 


o c nnn 
Z5 9 UUU 


II/, oyo 


yz ,uyD 


MI ssour I 


None 


1 16,004 


1 16,004 


North Dakota 


450,000 


104,748 


-345.252 


un lo 


None 


QQ Con 

00 , D^U 


ftft A90 
00 , D^U 


VI rgin la 


None 


81 ,900 


81 ,900 


Wyoml ng 


1 nn nnn 
1 UU , UUU 


Q 1 ^19 
01,312 


-iP ^PP 

•"10, bOO 


Iowa 


135,000 


71 Mo 


-63,600 


Maine 


None 


61,572 


61,572 


1 ndlana 


None 


61,152 


61,152 


Arkansas 


None 


40,7^0 


40,740 


New Jersey 


None 


39,564 


35.564 


Maryland 


None 


31,332 


31,332 


Louisiana 


None 


21 ,000 


21 ,000 


Mississippi 


10,000 


8,568 


-1,432 


Other States^ 


None 


349,208 


349,208 


Total 


$17,858,000 


$17,858,000 




^Excl udes 


States that enrol 1 


fewer than 1 ,000 


Indians in the 



public schools and did not receive funds under any of the programs 
covered in this chapter. They comprise less than 5 per cent of the 
total public school Indians. 
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The basis for the third approach is the JOM Federal program regu- 
» lation requiring that the monies be allocated to districts which have 
large numbers of Indian children living on 'Marge blocks" of nontaxable 
Indian-owned property. While many Congressmen, Indian organizations and 
students of this program agree that this regulation is a bad one, it 
seemed appropriate to obtain some indication of the extent to which it 
is used as a basis for determining eligibility. We were unable to locate 
another source for the number of land-based Indian pupils enrolled in the 
oublic schools in each State, but a close approximation can be found in 
school districts' applications to the U.S, Office of Education for Impact 
Aid funds. This count includes Indian pupils, whose parents live and/or 
work on Federal property, which seems to be a reasonable definition for 
JOM purposes. 

In 15 States, it turns out. fewer pupils were counted under JOM 
than under Impact Aid, while in nine the reverse was true. In four 
States (Oklahoma, Minnesota, Nevada and Alaska), the JOM count was at 
least 100 pupils more than those claimed in Impact Aid applications, 
the most extreme cases being Oklahoma (where the difference was 7,791 
pupils) and Minnesota (where the difference was 656 pupils). 

Among the 15 States vfhere more pupils were counted under Impact 
Aid than under JOM, there were 13 which differed by more than 100 oupils* 
In eight of the latter (Wyotfting, South Dakota, Washington, Arizona, Utah, 
California, Montana and New Mexico), the difference was over 1,000 pupils. 
Curiously, for California and Utah, which had no Johnson-O'Mal ley aid 
at all, the BIA reports no ''eligible'* pupils. 

The number of "eligible" Indian pupils under Impact Aid and JOM 
in FY 1969 (the most recent year for which the Impact Aid data are avail- 
able) and the differences between the two figures appear in Table IV-13. 

o 113 
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TABLE IV- 13 

NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE INDIAN PUPILS Umf.R THE JOHNSON-O'MALLEY 
AND THE IMPACT AID PROGRAMS, BY STATE: FY 1969 



Number of Pupl Is 

Differences 



State 


JOM^ 
(1) 


1 mD^iCt" 
Aid° 
(2) 


f Co 1 umn 2 
M i nus 

Co 1 umn 1 \ 

(3) 


\j 1 ail v^i no 


15 282 


7,491 


7,791 


M 1 n np ^nt* d 


2 634 


1 ,978 


656 


n6 VdUd 




1 ,466 


203 


A 1 A cl^A 
M 1 a 9 iva 


1 9^2 


1 754 


188 


ncL/ r d biva 




585 


89 


w 1 5 con 5 1 n 




1 171 
1,1/1 


78 




1 kl] 


1 451 


20 


III 991 99ip|Jl 


15 


None 


15 


Florida 


230 


218 


12 


1 OWd 


167 


173 


-6 


North Dakota 


1,^79 


1.569 


-90 


Kansas 


128 


263 


-135 


Michigan 


None 


187 


-187 


Colorado 


655 


992 


-337 


North Carol ina 


None 


287 


-287 


Oregon 


None 


7^9 


-7^9 


Wyoming 


k2 


1 ,203 


-1 ,161 


Sc'Jth Dakota 


3.911 


5.267 


-1 ,356 


Wash ington 


3.957 


5.39^ 


-1?^37 


Arizona 


13.605 


15,5^7 


-1,9^2 


Utah 


None'^ 


2,09^ 


-2,09^ 


Cal ifornia 


None*^ 


2,it30 


-2,it30 


Montana 


3.191 


5,621 


-2,it30 


New Mexico 


]Z,20k 


17,779 


-5.575 


^Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Relations, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Division of 
. JOM Annual 


Publ ic School 
Report Fiscal 



Year 1970 . 

•^Unpublished Information, U. S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, Division of 
School Assistance in Federal 1 y Affected Areas. 

*^Utah had 16 eligible pupils in FY 1971. 

^^California had 530 eligible pupils in FY 1971. 
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Some of these differences can probably be attributed to desfgn 
differences between the two programs. Under Impact Aid, eMgibllity 
is determined by a single Federal office, and the criteria are quite 
definitive, while the JOM figures reflect each State department's deter- 
mination of the numbers of eligible pupils under very general Federal 
guidelines and separate State Plans. Nevertheless, the differences in 
some States are so great as to suggest that they may not be legitimate 
under the Program's requirements and that, in any case, they warrant 
careful analysis and perhaps reconsideration of their use as a basis 
for allocation of the funds. However, this task must be left for those 
special ists who are fami 1 iar with each district's and each State's 
ci rcumstances . 
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V. PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT DERIVED FROM INDIAN ELIGIBILITY 



Right now the average Indian near a reservation has $700 or $800 
riding on his head because they are in the general impact aid pro- 
gram, and that has been rising. But 15 years ago, nobody wanted an 
Indian student. Now the high schools and the elementary schools in 
and around the reservation are all fighting for them. They want to 
keep them there. They want them happy, and they want the parents 
happy. Everybody I ikes Indians, 

Senator Wal ter Mondale, Hearings on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, September 28, 3971. 

Senator Mondale' s comment is applicable to all of the programs 
discussed in this chapter. They are different from those described in 
Chapters III and IV in that in most cases school districts need not 
spend their monies for the direct benefit of Indian pupils even though 
it is on the basis of Indian eligibility that the funds are received. 

The rationale is that Indian pupils residing on nontaxable 
Federal lands constitute a fjnancial burden on the school districts 
where they are enrolled, necessitating a Federal payment in lieu of 
local property taxes. Thus, these monies become part of the recipient 
district's general operating fund. 

The programs included in this chapter and the amount of monies 
awarded under each one during the Fiscal Years 1968 through 1971 are as 
fol lews: 

1968 1969 1970 1971 



Impact Aid (P. L. 81-874) $16,977,000 $17,837,000 $18,784,000 $23,096,000 
School Construction 

(P. L. 81-815) 1,188,500 2,668,533 934,000 5,081,332 
Johnson O'Mal ley 

(Peripheral Dormitories) 1,510,964 1,589,766 I,7l6,069 1,782,425 
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Impact Aid (P, L, 81^87^) ^ 

The Impact Aid program was created by the Congress in 1950 to 
aid those school districts which, because they include Federal property, 
have a reduced tax base which in turn inhibits their ability to provide 
'•suitable free public education*' to pupils residing there. These pro- 
perties include military bases; U.S. Forest Service, National Parks 
Service and General Services Administration buildings and property; trans- 
portation facilities, such as roads, airports and waterways; and, since^ 
i960, Indian reservations. Generally, a school district's eligibility 
for funds is conditioned on the presence of land on which school children 
reside and/or on which their parents are employed. In Fiscal Year 1970, 
in districts receiving Impact Aid funds, these pupils nationwide com- 
prised 11 per cent of the total district enrollments, while Impact Aid 
funds comprised three per cent of the districts' budgets. Of the 4503 
districts that applied for aid in Fiscal Year 1971, ^76 received funds. 

Over 90 per cent of the Impact Aid funds are distributed under 
Title I, Section 3 of the Act, which is the section considered here. 
For the most part, those districts which receive Impact Aid on the basis 
of Indian eligibility have enrolled large number-j of Indian pupils from 
nearby reservations since the 1950's when the BIA's "termination policy" 
called for transferring reservation Indians from BIA to public schools. 

To qualify, a district must have (a) at least 400 pupils 
whose parents 1 ive and/or work on Federal property, or as many as 
three per cent of the district's average daily attendance (ADA), 

^See U. S. Office of Education, Administration of Public Laws 
81-87^ and 81-815, Twentieth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, June 30, 1970 , 1971, pp'. 1-13. 
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whl/chever is less, and (b) at least IQ such pupils. A district's 
maximum payment (ratably reduced depending on appropriations) is set by 
legislative formula which is: 



The rate of payment is the cost of educating pupils in "comparable*' 
school districts in the State less the amount of State aid available in 
the applicant district for these children. Comparable districts are 
identified by the State and the U. S, Office of Education. Once an 
applicant's eligibility has been established, the grant is determined 
according to the formula, with only limited discretionary modifications 
allowable by the U. S. Office of Education. 



Since the legislative intent is to provide these grants in lieu 



of local tax funds, a district's grant becomes part of the general 
operating budget of the district and need not be spent for the direct 
benefit of those pupils on the basis of whose el igibi 1 ity the funds 
were received. Thus, impact Aid should not be construed as a program 
for Indian pupils. Rather, the data presented here simply reveal the 
amount of monies brought into the States by Indian pupils because of 
the circumstances of their residences. 



per capita payments based on Indian pupil eligibility along with the 
percentage of each State's entire Impact Aid funds under this section 



(3^.9%), Iowa (77.1%), Montana (77.0%), Wisconsin (68.3%), North 
Carolina (49.9%), Arizona (46.6%) and Colorado (Mf. 7%) . 




Table V-1 shows for FY 1971 each State's estimated total and 



that these payments represent. The latter is a significant 



proportion in many States, particularly Nebraska (83.5%), Wyoming 
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ESTIMATED IMPACT AID PAYMENTS FOR JNDIAN PUPILS AND PERCENTAGES 
OF TOTAL PAYMENTS, BY STATE: FY 1971* 







Est imated 


Payments^ 


Indian Payments 


St t b 




Total 


Per Capita 
El iglble 
Indian 


as Percentages 
of Total 
Payments^ 


Oklahoma 


$ 


1.937.8i*9 


$235 


17.6 


Arizona 




^.700.517 


275 


I»6.6 


New Mexico 




^♦,677.816 


239 


3<».8 


Cai i fornia 




**71.057 


176 


7.8 


North Carol ina 




73.553 


233 


kS.S 


Washington 




1.226.190 


207 


19.3 


Montana 




2.^03.22^ 


3B9 


77.0 


Alaska 




1.0^9.621 


5^^ 


5.2 


South Dakota 




1.862.7^*5 


322 


13.2 


M Innesota 




630. 86U 


290 


72.8 


Wl sconstn 




35^.669 


275 


68.3 


Hew York 




Mono 






M ichi gan 




^♦6.252 


225 


19. <» 


Utah 




500.660 


217 


6.5 


Oregon 




307.538 


373 


20.k 


Texas 




None 






Nevada 




360.2^ 


223 




1 1 1 tnoi s 




None 






1 daho 




361.87^* 


227 


22.8 


Nebraska 




2^45.6141 


382 


83.5 


Kansas 




66.205 


229 


18.0 


Colorado 




365.118 


335 


kk.7 


Florida 




55.105 


230 


2.1* 


Mi ssour I 




None 


_ 


_ 


North Dakota 




i*7 1.060 


273 


27.3 


Ohio 




None 


- 


- 


Wyoming 




871.831 


659 


8t».9 


Iowa 




50.220 




11 1 
77. 1 


Maine 




None 






Arkansas 




None 






Maryland 




None 






Mississippi 




None 






Total 


$23,089,857 






*Source: 


U. 


S. Office of 


Education. 


Bureau of 



Elementary and Seconcjary Education. Division of School 
Assistance in Federally Affected Areas. 

^States are rank ordered, largest to smallest 
according to the size of the public school Indian enrollment. 

^Extrapolated from final Fiscal Year I969 payments. 

<*Based on Fiscal Year 1969 payments under P. L. 81-87^. 
Title I, Section 3. This is the most recent year for which 
final data are available. Each percentage represents that part 
of the State's total payment under this section that is 
attributed to Indian eligibility. 
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The level of per capita payments varies widely among states, 
from $176 in California to $659 in Wyoming. This Is not surprising, 
since the grants are based on the financial condition of both the 
applicant and '»comparable'» districts in the same State. However, six 
States which enroll over 56 per cent of the eligible Indian pupils 
receive between $235-275. This can be seen in Table V-2 which shows 
the States arranged in rank order of average per capita payments in 
FY 1971 and the percentage distribution of eligible Indian pupils. \ ^ 

Finally, Table V-3 shows the payments made from FY*s 1969 through 
1971 and the percentage of eligible Indian pupils residing in each 
State compared to the percentage of the total funds received by each 
State. The difference between these two percentages is shown in the 
last column where a negative difference means that the proportion of 
eligible pupils exceeds that of funds allocated; a positive difference 
indicates a smal ler proportion of pupils than of funds. States with 
the largest negative differences (the least desirable situation) are 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Washington and California; those most favored 
are Montana, Alaska, Wyoming and South Dakota. 

Further conclusions about the legitimacy of the variations among 
States' allotments are unwarranted, since the allocation process pro- 
vided for in the legislation calls for awarding grants to meet specific 
financial needs in selected communities. However, if in the future a 
State's ability to support education should be taken into account in 
determining the rate of compensation under Impact Aid, then the data 
presented here along with measures of State wealth and effort will 
provide the basis for identifying disparities which are potentially 
inequitable. 
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TABLE V-2 

ESTIMATED IMPACT AID PER CAPITA PAYMENTS FOR INDIAN PUPILS 
AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS, BY STATE: FY 1971^ 



State 


Estimated 
Per Capita 
Payments 


Estimated 
Per Cent 

of 
Pupils^ 


Wyoming 


$659 


1.6 


Alaska 




2.3 


Montana 


389 


7 A 


Nebraska 


382 


0.8 


Oregon 


373 


1.0 


Colorado 


335 


1.3 


South Dakota 


322 


7.0 


Minnesota 


290 


2.6 


Wisconsin 


275 


1.5 


Arizona 


275 


20.5 


North Dakota 


273 


2.1 


Icwa 


26k 


0.2 


New Mexico 


239 


23.5 


Oklahoma 


235 


9.9 


North Carol ina 


233 


0.4 


Florida 


230 


0.3 


Kansas 


229 


0.'3 


1 daho 


227 


1 n 

1 .9 


Michigan 


225 


0.2 


Nevada 


223 


1.9 


Utah 


217 


2.8 


Washington 


207 , 


7.1 


Cal {fornia 


176 


3.2 


Total 




99.8 


U. S. average 


$267 





^See footnote a, Table V-1, for source. 

^Pupils are those Indian pupils claimed against 
Indian lands for purposes of allocation of funds under 
P. L. 81-87^1 Title l» Section 3. This estimate is based 
on FY 1969i the most recent year for which final data are 
available. Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE V-3 



IMPACT AID, ESTIMATED PAYMENTS FOR INDIAN PUPILS AND PERCENTAGES 
OF PUPILS. BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS 1969-1971^ 







(U 


(2) 


(3) 




State 


Estimated Payments 
(FY 1969-1971) 


Est imated 
Pupils 
C 1 0 Imed 
(Pe rcentage)'' 


Difference^ 
(Column 1 

Minus 
Column 2) 


Rank 




Dol lars 


Percentage'^ 








New Mexico 


$12.0<*0.016 


20.1 


23.5 


-3.'* 


23.0 


Arizona ' 


11.975,117 


20.0 


20.5 


-0.5 


18.0 


Oklahoma 


5,079,8*»9 


8.5 


9.9 


-1.5 


21.0 


Montana 


6,210,22<* 


10. U 


7.'» 


3.0 


1.0 


Washington 


3,276,090 


5.5 


7.1 


*1.6 


22.0 


South Dakota 


'»,820.5'»5 


8.1 


7.0 - 


t.l 


k.Q 


Cal 1 fornia 


1,282,<*57 


2.1 


3.2 


-1.1 


20.0 


s/tah 


1,308,060 


2.2 


2.8 


-0.6 


19.0 


Mh.nesota 


1,613,A6U 


2.7 


2.6 


0.1 


8.5 


Alaska 


2,700,321 


'».5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


North Dakota 


1,209,760 


2.0 


2.1 


-0.1 


l^l.O 


Nevada 


9^,6it8 


1.6 


1.9 


-0.3 


17.0 


Idaho 


952,27'» 


1.6 


1.9 


-0.3 


16.0 


Wyoming 


2,225,831 


3.7 


1.6 


2.1 


2.5 


Wisconsin 


9<»2,069 


1.6 


1.5 


0.1 


8,5 


Colorado 


9^,518 


1.6 


1.3 


0.3 


5.5 


Oregon 


787, '♦38 


1.3 


1.0 


0.3 


5.5 


Nebraska 


620,011 


1.0 


0.8 


0.2 


7.0 


North Carolina 


187.053 


0.3 • 


QM 


-0.1 




Florida 


135,805 


0.2 


0.3 


-0.1 


1<».0 


Kansas 


- 181,705 


0.3 


0.3 


0.0 


11.0 


Michigan 


120,952 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 




iowa 


130,920 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


11.0 


Total 


$59,693,127 


99.7 


99.8 







'Estimates of pupils and dollars are based on Fiscal Year 1969, the most recent 
year for which final data are available. Source: U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondarv Education, Division of School Assistance In Federally Affected 
Areas. 



'^Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding. 

differences are obtained by subtracting Column 2 entries from Column 1 
entries. The differences are rank ordered from largest positive to largest negative. 

One might also ask whether the difference between estimated percentage of 
payments and percentage of pupils has the same meaning In States of unequal sizes. For 
Instance, "does a difference of O.l'X have the same value in Minnesota, with 2.7^ of the 
dollars and 2.6X of the pupils, as It does In Florida which has 0.2:X of the monies and 
0.3% of the pupils"? To compensate for the absolute differences In size of the States, 
we computed a standardized difference, by dividing the simple difference shown In 
Table V-3 by the per cent of the dollars, so 

Standardized difference « per cent dollars - per cent pupl Is claimed . 

per cent dol lars 

By this method, the 12 States with the most desirable ratios of dollars to pupils were 
the same ones as those using a simple difference (shown above), though there were 
slight differences In placement. Among the rcmalnlnq States, three (Florida, North 
Carolina, and Arizona) had a considerably lower ranking (less desirable) than 
previously and two (Oklahoma and New ^texico) had a considerably higher ranking* The 
standardized scores and rankings of States under the stanrlardized difference are as 
follows: t Wyoming .567; 2 Alaska .'«R9; 3 Montana .288; k Orcjon .231; 5 Nebraska .200; 
6 Colorado .187; 7 South Dakota .136; 8 Wisconsin .062; 9 Minnesota .037; H Ic^^a, 
Michigan, Kansas: 0; 13 Arizona .025: I't North Dakota .050; I5 New Mexico .169; 
16 Oklahoma .176; 17*5 Idaho and Nevotla: .187: 19 Utah .273: 20 Washington .291; 
21 North Carolina .333; 22 Florida .500; 23 California .52'». 100 
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School Construction (P, L, 81-815) 
Under Section ]h of P. 81-815, school districts may receive 
payments for construction of schools for the education of children who 
reside on Indian lands, provided (a) that the district has not counted 
them under other provisions of the Act or (b) that they have large 
Indian reservations within their boundaries, the tax-ex. oipt status of 
which substantially impairs the district's ability to finance school 
construction. The size of the qrant is determined by the U. S. 
Com.nissioner of Education and is limited to the amount required in 
excess of other available local. State and Federal funds. 

Historically, because other sections of the Act have been given 
priority in funding, from Fiscal Years 1968 through 1971, no funds were 
appru^ '■iated for construction of schools for Indian pupils, although 
1967 appropriations were obligated during those years. Table V-4 
shows by State the funds obligated for construction under Section ]h 
for the years I968 through 1972. 

J ohnson-O'Mal ley Peripheral Dormitory Program 

The BIA maintains eight dormitories near Indian reservations to 
house about 2,000 Navajo Indian children from remote areas while they 
attend nearby public schools. This arrangement was begun in 195^ when 
the BIA constructedlthe dormitories and made twenty-year agreements with 
the adjacent school districts whereby the districts would enroll the 
dormitory pupils for the duration of the period and the BIA would house 
thu.n while subsidizing the districts for the full cost of their 
education. Dormitory maintenance and room and board have been funded 

^See U. S. Office of Education, Administration of Public Laws 
8I-S74 S 81-815, Twentieth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cationTjune 30V 1970 . 1971 » PP- 13-16. 
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under the Snyder Act while the Johns on-0 'Mai ley program has provided 
instructional support. Tables V-S, 6 and 7 f'low the enrollments in 
the dormitories over the past four years and the total and per capita 
support for room and board and instruction under the two programs. No 
financial data was available on individual dormitories. 

TABLE V-4 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS: FUNDS OBLIGATED UNDER SECTION 14, P. L. 8l-?^15, 
BY STATE: FISCAL YEARS 1968-1972^ 

1968 1969 1970 1972 

Oklahoma $ 25,800 $- $-$-$- 

Arizona 1,026,900 2,262,900 93^,000 K989,400 1,000,725 

New Mexico 135,800 - ^ - - 

Montana - 323,500 - 

South Dakota - 12,000 

Utah - 22,981*^ - 

Nebraska - - - 2,502,398 128,872 

North Dakota - - - 589, 53^ 172,330 

Washington . - - - 250,026 

Total $1,188,500 $2,621,381 $93^,000 $5,081,332 $1,552,003 



^Source: U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas. 



''Excludes $47,138 deobligated in FY 1972. 
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TABLE V-5 

ENROLLMENT IN BIA PERIPHERAL DORMITORIES, 
FISCAL YEARS 1968-1971^ 



Fiscal Year 

State/Dormitory 





1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Ar izona 










L 


Flagstaff 


321 


313 


309 


i 




Snowf 1 akp 


1 9^^ 


1 








Hol brook 




428 


409 






Wins low 


265 


248 


250 














Not 


New Mexico 








Available 


A1 buquerque 


288 


340 


300 






Aztec 


142 


135 


136 






Gallup 


370 


383 


449 






Utah 












Richfield 


128 


122 


129 




r 


Total 


2086 


2092 


21 13 


2198 



^See footnote a, Table V-6. 
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TABLE V-6 

NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED AND TOTAL ALLOCATIONS FOR SUPPORT 
OF BIA DORMITORY PUPILS, FISCAL YEARS 1968-1971 



Fiscal 
Year 


Number of Dormi- 
tory Pupils 

(reservation and 
peripheral)^ 


Snyder Act 
Al lotments 
(room, board |^ 
and operation) 


Number of 
Perips eral 
Dormi lory 
Pup; is^ 


Johnson-O'Mal ley 
Allotments for 
Peripheral Dormi- 
tories: (education)^ 


1968 


3939 


$2,700,000 


2198 


$1 ,510,86if 


1969 


3854 


2,999,000 


2113 


1.589.766 


1970 


3787 


3,500,000 


2092 


1.716.069 


1971 


3920 


3,700,000 


2086 


1.782.if25 



^Unpublished information from annual December 31 enrollment survey, 
BIA Office of Education. 

'^Unpublished information, BIA Office Education. 

^Unpublished information from annual December 31 enrollment survey, 
BIA Office of Education, 

dpp, cit ., p. 87, JOH Annual Report Fiscal Year 1970 . 



TABLE V-7 

PER CAPITA ALLOCATIONS FOR BIA PERIPHERAL DORMITORIES, 
FISCAL YEARS 1968-1971^ 



Fiscal 
Year 


Room and Board 
and Maintenance 
(Snyder Act) 


Education 
(Johnson-O'Malley) 


Total 


1968 


$685 


$687 


$1372 


1969 


778 


752 


1530 


1970 


SZh 


820 


m 


1971 


Skk 


B5h 


1798 



^Computed from data shown in Table V-6. 
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The General Accounting Office analyzed the Peripheral Dormitory 
program under Jc ison-O'Mal ley in Arizona and New Mexico, 3 where over 90 
per cent of the peripheral dormitory pupils live- They found that both 
the BIA and the two States are in agreement that "the education of Indian 
children is a responsibility of the States and that, as a resident of a 
State, an Indian child has a right to the same education program that 
the State provides for other citizen children."^ Nevertheless, through 
the Johnson-O'Mal ley program the Federal government is paying for the 
full cost of educating the children* Furthermore, they found that the 
State of New Mexico provided the school districts with the full per 
capita State aid which the districts would normally receive for pupils 
enrolled in their schools. The GAO estimated that about one-third of 
the cost of the Johnson-O'Mal ley program in these States could be saved 
if funds were not used to supplant State Aid. They did not estimate 
the savings relative to, local aid, though they found that a large 
number of the pupils were residents of the districts and counties where 
their dormitories are located. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in response to the GAO findings, 
stated that they recognized a need to renegotiate the agreement with 
the States, but not until the 20-year agreement had expired. 



3Comptroller General of the United States, Report to the 
Congress, Administration of Program For Aid to Public School Education 
of Indian Children Being Improved , May 28, 1970. 

^JJbMd, p. 26. 
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VI. OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR INDIANS 



In FY 1971, approximately $7 mil lion was spu.;t as follows, under 
four Department of Labor (DOL) programs for occupational training for 



I ndian youth: ^ 



Neighborhood Youth Corps--Summer $4,112,79^ 

Neighborhood Youth Corps— Out-of-School 1,847,^08 
Manpower Development and Training Act — 

Institutional 647,^0 

Concentrated Employment Program , 509,^70 



Total $7,1^,112 

Although all of these programs are required to serve the disadvantaged, 
none of them is legislatively mandated to serve Indian youths. For the 
most part, the local sponsor selects the participants. The purpose of 
each program, the basis for allocating funds and the per capita and total 
grants are described below. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 

Over 80 per cent of the support for occupational training of 
Indian youth derives from the Neighborhood Youth Corps Out-of-School 
and Summer programs, which provide skill training and work experience to 
disadvantaged youth who have dropped out of school or who need summer 
employment in order to return to school in the fall; the goal is to 
provide the participants with skills needed for regular employment. 



A program is included here if \'c meets the following requirements: 
(1) had Indian youth under age 19 participating; (2) contained an education 
component; (3) provided services which bore some relationship to school 
retention; \k) and had State data on Indian participation which could be 
used to estimate the dollar investment in Indian youth. See Table VI -2 
for the derivation of the amounts shown here. 
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Local sponsors (public agencies and private, nonprofit organi- 
zations) manage the services under DOL Manpower Administration monitoring* 

The funds must be distributed '*equi tably'* among the States according 
to family income levels, unemployment, etc. Local sponsors contribute ten 
per cent of the cost and Regional Offices of the Manpower Administration 
allocate funds to individual projects. 

Manpower Development and Training Act— I ns t i tutional Trainino 

The MDTA — Institutional Training program offers occupational 
training and related supportive services (counselling, day care, etc.) 
to unemployed and underemployed persons through private sk i 1 1 -trai n i ng 
centers or public or private vocational schools. Eighty per cent of the 
funds are allocated among States according to a formula based on the siz® 
of the State's labor force, the rate of unemployment, the availability of 
fulNtime employment, the average level of unemployment benefits paid by 
the State and the percentage of insured persons who are unemployed* The 
remaining 20 per cent of the funds are allocated at the discretion of 
the Departments of HEW and Labor, which jointly administer the program. 
Each State receives a minimum of $750,000 (for all beneficiaries); States 
support the services on a ten per cent matching basis. 

Concentrated Employment Program 

The CEP was created in 1967 under the MDTA and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act to provide job training in certain communities which lacked 
sufficient services under the other Federal employment programs. In each 
community, a single sponsor (often the Community Action Agency) provides 
participants with counselling services, basic education instruction, day 
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care, vocational training and job placement. These funds are distributed 
at the discretion of the DOL (the MDTA portion derives from the Department's 
20 per cent discretionary funds). A ten per cent matching amount is 
required of the States. 

Per Capita Allotments 

These programs, combined, made available about $9^ per Indian 15 
to 19 years of age in FY 1971- Three States received very large per capita 
grants: North Dakota ($3^2), Alaska ($242) and Nebraska ($204). Fifteen 
other States received between $56 and $142 per capita Indian youth and 
the remaining States received grants of less than $50 per capita: Utah, 
California, Florida, Kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Texas, Nevada and Louisiana. 

The differences among the States' per capita grants become more 
apparent when one observes that only nine per cent of the eligible youth 
lived in the three States with the largest grants, but that they received 
nearly 2K5 per cent of the funds in FY 1971. The nine States with the 
Smallest per capita grants received 7-5 per cent of the funds for only 20.7 
per cent of the youth. These per capita figures and the numbers of eligible 
Indians are shown for each State in Table VI-1 on the following page. The 
total obligations under each program for each State are shown^in Table IV-2. 
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TABLE VI -1 

ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS PER CAPITA INDIAN YOUTH (15-19 YEARS OF AGE) 
UNDER FOUR OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS, ^ BY STATE: FY 1971 



Sta te 



b Per Capita Number of Indians 

Obi igations*^ Aged 15-19^ 



North Dakota 


$342 


1,765 


Alaska 


242 


1.659 


Nebraska 


204 


561 


Montana 


142 


3.022 


1 daho 


139 


813 


Wisconsin 


133 


2.032 


New York 


130 


2.378 


1 owa 


127 


294 


Wash! ngton 


114 


3.299 


Arizona 


109 


1 1 .162 


Mi nnesota 


108 


2.453 


North Carolina 


96 


5.326 


South Dakota 


95 


3.881 


Oklahoma 


76 


10,618 


Oregon 


75 


1 .574 


New Mexico 


70 


8,216 


Michi gan 


63 


1 ,378 


Wyomi ng 


56 


517 


Utah 


42 


1 ,507 


Cal i fornia 


40 


8,791 


Florida 


35 


745 


Kansas 


26 


995 


Colorado 


16 


945 


1 1 1 i noi s 


15 


814 


Texas 


1 


1 ,652 


Loui si ana 




586 


Nevada 




691 



U.S. average $ 9^ 



^Programs are: MDTA — Institutional; Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Summer and Out-of-School ; Concentrated Employment Program. 

'^States shown are those with at least 500 Indians 15-19 years of 

age. 

^otal obligations (Table Vl-I) divided by number of Indians 
15-19 years of age. 

^U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Detai led Charac - 
teristics , PC(1) Series (1972), Table 139. 
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TABLE VI-2 



ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS UNDER SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS SERVING 

INDIAN YOUTH, BY STATE: FYJ971^ 



State 



MDTA 
(Institutional) 



ileighborhood 
Youth Corps 



Summer 



Out-of- 
School 



Concentrated 
Employment 
Program 



Total 



Students Attend Public Schools Only 



Colorado 


$ - 


$ - 


$ 14.820 


$ 


Idaho 




9'*.659 


18.502 




111 inois 


1 1 ,Bk7 








Iowa 




20.572 


16.902 




Michigan 






37.212 


49.428 


Minnesota 


135.683 


1.072 


45.619 


82.134 


Nebraska 






1 14.361 




New York 




, 248.463 


61 .600 




Texas 


1.673 








Wiscons in 


37.9^9 


114.720 


83.160 


34.672 


Wyomi ng 




7.017 


21 .980 




Washington 


75.524 


216.384 


85.629 


120 



$ 14.820 
113,161 
1 1 ,847 
37.474 
86.640 
264,508 
1 14,361 
310,063 
1 .673 
270.501 
28.997 
377.657 



Students Attend Public or BIA Schools 



Alaska 

Ar Izona 

Cal ifornia 

Florida 

Kansas 

Montana 

.New Mexico 

North Carol i na 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Nevada 

Miss iss ipp i 

Total 



107.643 
120.965 
40.951 



14.438 
11 .907 
20.580 

8.376 
22.671 

5.699 
31.612 
27,192 



245.518 
636.000 
199.606 

20.760 
276.723 
439.000 
126.126 
514.750 
650.036 

94.248 
174.420 

32.720 



47.652- 
400.752 

90.^912 

26;304 
5.558 

98.340 

21.730 
273.600 

80.494 
113.334 

18.480 
166.336 
4.131 



,62,800 
24,530 



40i84l 
100.332 
93.678 

20.935 



400.813 
1 .220.247 
355.999 
26.304 
26,318 
430.342 

572.969 
513,984 
603.620 
806. 976 
1 18.427 
372.368 
64.043 



$674,440 $4,112,794 $1,847,408 $509,470 $7,144,112 



^Funds shown for each program in each Stats are derived by the following 

formula : 

/ Number of Indian participants under 19 vears of age in State\ . spate's total obligations 

VNumber of total participants under 19 years of age in State / 

Obligations are taken from the U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the 
President. 1972 . Data on participants are from the Characteristics Printout. Table 
40. Office of Finance and Management Information Systems. Division of Reports 
Analysis. DOL^ 
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VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The most general conclusion of this report is that, compared to 
support f-rom State and local tax sources for public schools, Federal 
funds in basic support of BIA schools are very large. On a per capita 
basis, education in the BIA system appears to cost about twice as much 
as it does in the public day schools. Federal supplementary support 
for BIA schools is also impressive: for every three dollars in supple- 
mentary funds expended per capita on the BIA schools, only two are spent 
in supplemental aid for Indians in the public day schools. 

In FY 1971, the U.S. Office of Education contributed about $^0.5 
million to Indian education, of which $26 million went to public schools 
and $1^.5 million to the BIA. OEO contributed about $650,000 to Indian 
education that year, almost all of which went to the BIA schools. The 
BIA, under the JOM authority, provided another $17*9 million to public 
school districts for the education of Indians. . The Department of Labor 
spent about $7-1 million on occupational training for Indians 15 to 19 
years of age. 

In addition, school districts by virtue of the residence of 
Indians on tax-exempt Federal lands received a total of $30 million 
in FY 1971 from USOE and BIA. (This money is not designated for Indian 
education, rather it is a subsidy to districts In lieu of local tax 
payments.) Of this amount, $23.1 million derived from the Impact Aid 
Program, $5.1 million from the School Construction program (P. L. 81-815) 
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and $1.8 million from Johnson-0 *Mal ley J These figures are shown in 
Table VII-1. Previous years* grants are shown in Table VII-2. 

BIA Schools 

In FY 1971, $107.5 million was allotted for the operation of 
the BIA school system ($2183 per f^i^pil enrolled). We estimated that 
of this amount $80.9 million was associated with day school costs 
($1641 per pupil), excluding the incremental costs of maintaining board- 
ing pupils. During the three years prior to 1971, the level of support 
was relatively high, compared to public school costs, and in absolute 
terms it increased year by year beyond the 1968 per capita level of 
$1232. 

In addition to the basic support, the BIA schools were granted 
another $15.2 million through the USOE for special assistance to Indian 
pupils enrolled there—about $310 per pupil. These extra funds were 
considerably less in the three previous years, averaging $8.2 million 
annually or about $l64 per pupil. 

There were great discrepancies in the per capita amounts 
received by the States for basic support: in FY 1971 there was a ratio 
of four to one between the State that received the most and the one 
that received the least. Supplemental funds were also unevenly dis- 
tributed: one State received nearly $l400 per capita, while another 
received only one sixth of that amount. (See Table Vll-B). BIA 
officials were unable to attribute these differences to any criteria 



These were reimbursements to districts that educated Indian 
pupils who lived in BIA peripheral dormitories. 
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TABLE VI 1-1 

FEDERAL FUNDING FOR BIA SCHOOLS AND FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS 
ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: FY 1971 



Type of Support and 
Categor I ca 1 Program 



Public Schools BIA Schools 



Bas ?c Support 

Federal Schools Program 
Suppl emental Support 



$80,855,2453 



ESEA 1 


' 17.697.613'' 


1 1 .086.850 


Career Opportunities Program 


1.543.685 




Teacher Corps 


1,287.857 


227.707 


ESEA Vil 


1.152.197 


685.000 


Fol low Through 


826,633 


2.052.216 


Upward Bound 


767.985'^ 


c 


ESEA VIII 


765.300 




Pupil Personnel Services 


515.851 




ESEA 1 1 1 


488.124 


326.261 


Urban/Rural Schools 


385.000 




Teacher Train ing in Bilingual Education 


138.851 




Vocational Education — Exemplary 


105.783 




Emergency School Assistance Program 


98.5T9 




Talent Search 


60,000'^ 


c 


Community Action Agency 


40.355 


617.957 


NDEA 1 1 1 


d 


50.000 


ESEA II 


d 


117.283 


Johnson-O'Mal ley (schools) 


17.858.000 




Total 


$43,681,753 


$15,158,224 



Enrol Iment 

Per pupil support: Total 

Bas ic 

Supplemental 



205,912® 49,265 

$209 $1,949 
1,641 

209 308 



Source: Table l\/-6 and Tables 11-4 and 11-9. 

^Estimated support for day school for all BIA pupils. The total 
support allocation was $107,538,423. 

^Estimated from Indian participation rate and investment per 
participant In each State. 

^An additional $1,150,210 in Upward Bound monies and $662,000 in 
Talent Search grants for Indians could not be Identified separately for 
BIA and public schools bienef iciaries. Occupational training grants ($7.1 
million) are also not shown (see Table Vl-Z). 

^Not available. 

®The enrollment in States included in analysis In Chapter IV. 
They contain approximately 97-5 per cent of the Indians In public schools 
in the United States* -4 o 
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TABLE VI 1-2 

FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS AND FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS ENROLLED 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; FISCAL YEARS 1968-1970^ 



Support 


Public School Indians 
1970 1969 1968 


Basic Support 








Federal Schools Program 


t 
? 


? - 


) • 


Supplemental Support 








ESEA 1 


m 




m 


Career ODDOrtunitie^ Prnnnm 


1,360,558 


m 


m 


Teacher Corns 


787,05'> 


81ii,207 


918,5^12 


ESEA VII 


678,87't 


217,985 


■ 


Follfjw Throuoh 

1 VI IV" fill VMM" 


582,839 


57.632 


't2,200 


Uoward Bound 


891,100 


881,607 


69't,^0 


ESEA VIII 


218,600 


237,590 


■ 


Pud II Personnel Services 

IHVil IVitfVIIIIVP ^Vlf' vVtf 


115,558 






ESEA 1 1 1 


316,282 




793,382 


llrnan/Diir'al C/*kArtte 

urDdn/nurdt ocnooiS 


m 




m 


Teacher Training in Bilingual Education 


72,519 


m 


m 


Vocational Education-Exemplary 




m 


H 


Emergency School Assistance Program 


» 


m 


■* 


Talent Search 


102,600 


103,886 


75,000 


Community Action Agency 


32,076 


35,301 


17,801 


NDEA III 






■ 



1970 



$66,283,43V 



326,439 



ESEA II 
ESEAV 

Civil Rights IV 
Johnson-O'Halley (schools) 

Total 



106,000 16,005 11,000 
50,000 120,82't 
14,676,217 9,978,283 8,349,572 



Bi; Schools 



1969 



292,894 



1968 



^ $56,386,018'' $56,261,741^ 



7,245,701 


6,950,700 


6,108,081 


■ 

354,531 


■ 

181,155 


m 

270,000 


■ 

1,950,698 


279.173 


m 

295,600 



I 



461,703 



$19.340,277 $12.640.220 $11,022 ,721 $76,160,803 $64,o89,940 $63,397,125 

Enrollment 

Per pupil support; Total - ' 

Basic 

Supplemental 

rn 



48,831 50,055 51,448 

$1,560 . $1,280 J|,232 

1,358 1,126 1,093 

202 154 139 



^This table excludes funds for occur=itional training and Upward Bound and some Talent Search monies (see Tables lV-3, 4 and 5). 

''Estimated support for day school for all BIA pupils. The total basic support allocation for all purposes was $89,955,600 (1970); 
$77,931,000 (1969); $71,968,600 (1968). 
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TABLE VI 1-3 

PER CAPITA FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BIA SCHOOLS, BY STATE: FY 1971 





BIA 






Per Capita 


Funds 






State 


Enrol Iment 


Bas i c Support^ 


Supplemental Support 








N 


0/ 

k 


(Federal Schools 
Program) 


ESEA 
Title 1 


Other 
Programs'' 


Total 


Rank 


Arizona 


16,216 


32.9 


$1,270 


$214 


$ 68 


$1,552 


" 14 


Ne*^ Mexico 


9,414 


19.1 


2,097 


212 


45 


2,354 


7 


Alaska 


5,653 


11.5 


2,036 


275 


30 


2.341 


8 


South Dakota 


^,958 


10.1 


1,313 


199 


197 


1,709 


10 


North Dakota 


3,187 


6.5 


1,265 


248 


99 


1,612 


12 


Utah 


2, 108 


4,3 


1,405 


252 


- 


1.657 


1 1 


Oklahoma 


2,043 


4.1 


2,701 


334 


10 


3,045 


2 


Mississippi 


1,255 


2.5 


1,144 


146 


297 


1,537 


13 


North Carol ina 


1,232 


2.5 


994 


162 


354 


1 ,510 


15 


Kansas 


1,106 


2.2 


1,765 






1,765 


9 


Oregon 


723 


i.5 


2,491 


227 


61 


2,779 


5 


Cal ifornia 


510 


1 .0 


2,538 


399 




2,937 


3 


Nevada 


496 


1 .0 


2,254 


315 




2,569 


6 


Montana 


236 


0.5 


3,951 


486 


890 


5,327 


1 


Florida 


85 


0.2 


2,256 


669 


7 


2,932 


4 


Louisiana 


43 


0.1 


907 




14 


921 


16 


Total 


49,265 


99.9 













^Estimated cost for day school. (See Table M-1.) 

•^Includes ESEA Title H, ill and Vil, Teacher Corps, Follow Through, 
NDEA ill and Community Action Agency (see Chapter II). 
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used for allocation of the funds or to correlate the differences with 
variations in need, school size, or pupil performance. 

Public School Indians 

In FY J971. about $43.7 million was spent by OEO, USOE and the 
BIA for the education of Indians enrolled in the public schools. This 
amounted to about $209 for each Indian pupil, including $86 per capita 
under ESEA Title I, $84 under the Johnson-0 'Malley program and $39 from 
sixteen categorical programs of the USOE and OEO. In the three preced- 
ing years, in addition to ESEA Title I funds for which figures were not 
avaiiable, these agencies provided an average of $14.5 million annually. 
(See Table VI 1-2.) 

Eight million dollars was allotted for Indian education in the 
public schools under 16 categorical aid programs of the USOE and the 
OEO. We discovered great differences in the amounts received by dif- 
ferent States. While one State received over $450 for every Indian 
pupil enrolled, grants to school districts in fifteen others averaged 
less than $20. (See Table VI 1-4.) 

These differences can be attributed partly to the decision- 
making structure in the USOE, since each program awards grants indepen- 
dently in the absence of central USOE coordination. Success in obtain- 
ing grants is apparently dependent on a combination of diverse factors 
ranging from the politiszal organization of the Indian community to 
skill in proposal writing to previous grant receipts. 

JOM grants also vary greatly among States, by a factor of 16. 
We were unable to identify the criteria used in the allocation or to 
explain these differences. 
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TABLE yW'k 



PER CAPITA FEDERAL FUNDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: GRAM IS 
FOR INDIAN EDUCATION AND GENERAL SUPPORT DERIVED 
FROM INDIAN ELIGIBILITY, BY STATE: FY 1971^ 



State 



Indian Pupil 
Enrol Iment^ 



Funds for Indian Education^ 



ESEA 1 J 
(Esti- JOM 
mate) 



Other 
Sources 



Total 



General Support Derived 
from Indian Eligibility® 



Impact Aid School 

(PL8l-87^) Construc- 
and .!;.M tion 

(Dormitcries) (PL81-815) 



Oklahoma 


33,036 


15.63 


$ 87 


$ '♦7 


$12- 17 


$1^6-151 


$ 59 


$ 9^ 


Arizona 


21,105 


9.98 


92 


188 


33- 'K) 


313-320 


267 




New Mexico 


19,038 


9.00 




1 ll± 




2^^ 


iZk 




No rtn ta ro 1 i na 


l't,157 


6.70 


ZZ 




C— 1 7 


27- 35 


5 




South Dakota 


9.3^ 


k.k2 


1 1 3 


1 ill 
1 HI 


1 /ifl 1 Ai 
1 *K>— 1 b 1 


^2-^15 


199 




M i nnesota 


8,933 


k.23 


o/ 


QC 

y5 


D 1 


223 


71 




Wi scons in 


7,l't5 


3.38 


33 


CO 

59 


CO 


210 


50 




New York 


5,17't 


2. '♦5 


DO 




1 9 

1 3 


79 






M i ch i oan 


'♦.885 


2.31 


CO 




1 n 
1 u 


69 


9 




Utah 


k.682 


2.21 


d3 


2 


Jifi ^o 

72 


109-137 


129 




Oregon 


3,627 


1.72 


5o 




(\ 0 1 

U- z 1 


56- 77 


85 




Texas 


3,173 


1.50 


1 cc. 
15b 






156 






Nevada 


2,755 


1 .30 




by 


L?- Aft 

*T^"" DO 


152-177 


133 




Nebraska 


1,871 


0.88 


53 


on Q 
ZUO 




265 


131 




Colorado 


1,396 


0.66 


zoy 




1 1 


^♦99 


262 




F1 or 1 da 


1 ,39't 


0.66 


30 


1 A 
1 0 




i*8 


ko 






102 


0.05 


165 


98 


1 


l(>k 








[States For 


Which ESEA 


Title 


1 Data is 


Not Ava i lable] 




Cal ifornia 


17,279 


8.17 




8 


2k- 29 




27 




Washington 


12,057 


5.70 




66 






102 




Montana 


11 ,867 


5.61 




60 


1 1^123 




203 




Alaska 


9,631 


'♦.56 




36'^ 


37- 86 




109 




1 1 1 i no i s 


2,58't 


1 .22 






5 








Idaho 


2,217 


1.05 




203 


^37 




163 




Kansas 


1,^*70 


0.70 




3'^ 


0- k 




^5 




Missouri 


1,381 


0.65 














North Dakota 


1,2^ 


0.59 




361 


^50-565 




378 




Ohio 


1,055 


0.'^9 






k 








Wyomi ng 


968 


0.h(, 




103 


200 




901 




Iowa 


850 


OM 




159 


20 




59 




Ma ine 


733 


0.35 






26 








Arkansas 


i»85 


0.23 






^1 








Ma ryl and 


373 


0. 18 






3 









Total 208,188 98. W% 



^Amounts shown are per capita Indian pupil enrolled in the State. 

^These States contain 98.5 per cent of the public school Indians; other States 
either enrolled fewer than 1,000 pupils or received no funds, o: both. 

^Represent grants for supplementary services for Indians, shown in Table 1V-6. 

^It is recognized that much of the JOM monies is not spent for assistance to 

Indians. 

^Represents reimbursements to public school districts with large Indian enrollments 
Q for general operating expenses (P. L. 81-97^ and JOM) or school construction (P. L. 81-815), 

gj^l^" in lieu of tax receipts from nontaxable Indian lands (see Chapter V). i40 
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ESEA Title I 

On the whole, Indians enrolled in BIA Schools appear to benefit 
more from ESEA Title I than do Indians in public schools. The BIA 
program is allocated more in per capita funds ($225, as compared to 
$175) and only one third of public school Indians receive Title I 
assistance, compared to a participation rate of nearly 100 per cent in 
BJA schools. Furthermore, in states where the USOE policy on concen- 
tration of funds was followed most closely, the participation rate of 
public school Indians was lower than in States which dispersed the funds 
among more pupils. The $17 million spent in FY 1971 for public school 
Indians amounted to only $86 per enrolled Indian. 

The pattern of variation among States' per capita investment in 
Indians differed for the BIA and the public schools Title I programs. 
In the BIA Program, the range in per capita investment from the lowest 
to the highest State was over $500, although over 60 per cent of the 
pupils were enrolled in States receiving grants within a range of $15 
per capita. By comparison, the distribution of the Title I nxjnies in 
the public schools programs lacks the extreme States (the range was 
$3^0), with the public school Indian pupils evenly distributed through- 
out the entire range of expenditure. (See Table VII -4.) 
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TABLE A-i 

BIA SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, BY STATE: FY 1968^ 



Boarding Schools 



State 






Day Schools 


Total 


Day 




Boarding Total 






Arizona 1 ,031 


n,525 


12,556 


2,779 


15,335 


New Mexico 209 


7,778 


7,987 


1,733 


9,720 


Alaska 


905 


905 


5,888 


6,793 


South Dakota 1 ,080 


l,8if5 


2,925 


2, 121 


5,0^*6 


North Dakota 355 


525 


880 


2,169 


3,049 


Oklahoma 


2,629 


2,629 




2,629 


Utah 


2,617 


2,617 


23 


2,640 


Mississippi 683 






201 


J, 157 


Kansas 


1 ,220 


1,220 




1,220 


North Carol ina 






1,047 


1,047 


Oregon 


O/ Q 


876 




876 


^« 1 1 torn 1 a - 


816 


816 




816 


Nevada 


655 


655 


mm 


655 


Montana 192 


95 


287 


10 


297 


P'orida 






83 - 


- 83 


Louisiana 






27 


27 


lowa 






58 


58 


Total 3,550 


31,759 


35,309 


16,139 


51,448 


Scurce: Statistics Concerning 


Ind ian 


Education, 


Bureau of Indian 


1963. 


Affairs, Office of Education 


Programs , 


Washington, D.C., 



^Represents cumulative enrollment as of June, 1968; wherein a 
P^pil is counted each time he enrolls in a school during the year. 
(These figures are not comparable to ilte unduplicated ones shewn in 
Tables A-2, 3 and 11-3. Undupl iciated figures are not available for 
PY 1968.) 
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TABLE A-2 

BIA SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, BY STATE: FY 1969 
Boarding Schools 



State 








Day Schools 


Total 




Day 


Boarding 


Total 






Arizona 


1,13^ 


1 1 QQQ 


I3,0ZZ 


e. , J 




New Mexico 


240 


7, poo 


7 ,oOb 


1 77R 




A 1 aska 




817 


817 


5 728 


6,5^5 


South Dakota 


1 1 




^ » -? / 


2 131 


i^,706 


North Dakota 


*f20 




000 


1 qqA 




Oklahoma 




2,513 


2,513 






Utah 




Z ,p4U 




1 2 


2,552 


Mi ss iss ipp i 


685 


261 


9^6 


197 


1.1^3 


Kansas 


- 


1 ,080 


1 ,080 




1 ,080 


North Carol ina 








1,0^7 


1 ,0^7 


Oregon 




83^ 


83^ 




834 


Cal ifornia 




785 


785 




785 


Nevada 




516 


516 




516 


Montana 


195 


90 


285 




285 


Florida 








81 


81 


Louis iana 








17 


17 


Total 


3,800 


30,805 


3^.605 


15,^50 


50,055 



Source: Unpublished December 3I . 1 968, . enrol Iment survey. Bureau of 

Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, Washington, D. C. , 
1969. 
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TABLE A-3 

BIA SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, BY STATE: FY 1970 
Boarding Schools 



State 








uay ocnoo i s 


1 Ota 1 






DOa iQ 1 ng 


1 OZa \ 






Arizona 




11,925 


13,394 


2,439 


15,833 


New Mexico 


289 


6,789 


7,078 


1,835 


8,913 


Alaska 


- ■ 


760 


760 


5,647 


6,407 


South Dakota 


1.491 


1,257 


2,748 


2,074 


4,822 


North Dakota 


341 


470 


811 


2,046 


2,857 


Oklahoma 


- 


2,2.14 


2,214 


- 


2,214 


Utah 


19 


2,145 


2,164 


- 


2,164 


Mississippi 




255 


977 


215 


1,192 


Kansas 




1,031 


1,031 




1,031 


iiu 1 Lii udiui iiid 








1 1 C|P 

1 y 1 PO 


1 , 1 po 


Oregon 


- 


763 


763 




763 


Cal ifornia 


mm 


661 


661 




661 


Nevada 




459 


459 




459 


Montana 


193 


51 


244 




244 


Florida 








79 


79 


Lou is iana 








3^ 


3^ 


Total 


4,524 


28,780 


33,304 


15,527 


48,831 



Source: Unpublished December 31, 1970, enrollment survey. Bureau of 

Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, Washington, D. C. 
1970. 
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TABLE fi^'k 

TOTAL ALLOCATIONS UNDER THE FEDERAL SCHOOLS PROGRAM, 
BY STATE AND FISCAL YEAR^ 



State 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Arizona 


$20,986,556 


$25,757,938 


$30,169,342 


$31,854,871 


New Mexico 


I6,36if,752 


15,if79,l80 


18,612,326 


26,162,234 


Alaska 


8.531.8it8 


10,019,if99 


11,170,448 


12,218,225 


South Dakota 


5.275.336 


5,if95,083 


6,581,762 


7,548,552 


North Dakota 


2.752.328 


3,062,989 


3,814,928 


4,452,994 


Okl ahoma 


5. if 22. 968 


5,912,276 


6,459,310 


7,444,260 


Utah 




if, 777, 205 


4,153,204 


4,924,044 


Miss i ss ipp i 


1.079,256 


l,2if9,153 


1,453,456 


1 ,659,581 


Kansas 


1 .662.26if 


1,752,357 


2,053,064 


2,995,092 


North Carol ina 


6if2.288 


87? .969 


1,054,888 


1 ,224,81 1 


Oregon 


1,57^.800 


l,bod^i/3 


2,119,800 


2,432,531 


Cal i forn ia 


1 .057.120 


1,153,060 


1,312,120 


1,775,200 


Nevada 


780 . 1 60 


751,if08 


1 ,120,216 


1 ,585,650 


Montana 


656.0ifO 


71if,538 


935,594 


979,611 


Flor ida 


137.256 


144,153 


174,456 


191.767 


Lou is iana 




17,000 


22,000 


39,000 


Iowa 


27.305 


b 


b 


b 


Total 


$71,968,564 


$77,930,961 


$89,955,570 


$ 107.538.423 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, 
Washington, D.C. 



^Amounts shown exclude higher education and dormitory support; 
they represent total funds for operation of the BIA schools., excluding 
capital costs and transportation. 

^]cMa had no Federal Schools after FY 1968* 
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TABLE B-1 



BIA SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE I ALLOCATIONS, BY AREA AND FISCAL YEAR 







r 1 sea 1 


Yea r 




Area 










1 Q79 

ly/z 


1 Q"7 1 


1970 


1969 


Abe rdeen 




5 1 ,003,971 


$1 ,004,831 


$ .729,274'' 


A 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 A 1* ^ 1 1 A 

M 1 Duc^ucrc^ue 




490, 1370 


272,834" 


166,815 


Anada rko , 


HOo , Izz 


378,495 


315,200 


342,653 


D 1 1 1 1 ngs 




1 14,622 


43,347 


49,003 


J uneau 


o oZlZl Q"7Q 

2,300,0/0 


1 ,966,224 


867,872 


935,354 


Muskogee 


170, 170 


385,690"''- 


225 ,720° 




Navajo 


6,h1h,71h 


4,337,310^ 


2,589,330^ 


2,852,779^ 


Phoen ix 


1 ,37^,097 


1 ,002,300 


788,310 


619,823 




,yo^ 


1 Cs\x ion 

1 OH , 1 y u 


,730 


135,940 


Cherokee 


3^0,284 


200,070 


143,889 


186,508^ 


Choctaw 


193,064 


d 


d 


d 


Institute of American 










1 ndian Arts 


60,041 


79,232 


57,378 


54,212^ 


Miccosukee 


43,737 


19,571 


21 ,984 


e 


Semi nole 


30,000 


29,154 


28,300 




Central Office 


137,034 


85,000 


1,403,498 


2,069, 144^ 


Dormi tories 


9 


185,109 


62,475 


86,220 



Total $14,960,870 $ 1 1 ,04l ,075 $7,368,698 $6,685,510 

Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, Field Services 
Office, Title I Section, Albuquerque, New Mexico except where otherwise- 
noted. 

^Fiscal Year 1972 funds include approved project funds plus carry-over 
funds from FY 1971. FY 1969, 1970 and 1971 funds include only project approvals 
for each respective year. 

^Funds for Title I projects in BIA dormitories are excluded from these 

figures, since these pupils do not attend BIA schools. Excluded amounts are as 
follows: 

FY 1971 FY 1970 FY 1969 

Aberdeen $ 29,544 $ - $ - 

A 1 buquerque 110,815 39 , 795 53 , 1 00 

Muskogee 2,750 

Navajo 42,000 22,680 33,120 

S/here BIA data were missing or seemed to contain typographical errors, 
data were substituted from the national evaluation report, AVCO Economic Systems 
Corporation, Report of Evaluation of BIA Total ESEA Title I Prog ram. Fiscal 
Year 1969 . (Draft), September 30, 1968, pp. 217-260 (Aberdeen); p. 337 
(Cherokee); p. 355 (lAIA). 

^Choctaw and Muskogee are combined. 

^Included in Central Office funds! 

^Central Office funds included approximately $1.4 million for Bureau-wide 
training of personnel and curriculum development. The remainder was for school 
level projects. AVCO, 1969, pp. 305-320. 

^Dormitory funds are included in 1972 amounts shown for the respective \ 



areas. 
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TABLE B-2 

BIA SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE I ALLOCATIONS, 
BY STATE AND FISCAL YEAR^ 







Fiscal Year 




^ tate ^ 








1971 


1970 




Alaska 


$ 1,555,500 


% 867,900 


$ 909,200 


Arizona 


3,473,700 


2,329,800 


2,01S^,800 


Cal Ifornia 


203,300 


83,600 


177,600 


Colorado^ 




- 


- 


Florida 


56,900 


52,511 


27,000 


Mississippi 


183,200 


333,400 


312,100 


Montana 


Hi*, 600 


43,350 


48,900 


Nevada 


156,000 


40,900 


58,500 


New Mexico^ 


1,987,200 


1,293,900 


1,222,100 


North Carolina 


200, 100 


150,000 


186,500 


NOT cn uaKo ta 


790,400 


423,900 


320,300 


Oklahoma^ 


683,150 


449,000 


477,000 


Oregon 


164,200 


105,840 


135,900 


South Dakota^ 


987.800 


625,400 


564,100 


UtahC 


530,800 


446,200 


491 .700 


Total 


$1 1 ,086,850 


$7,245,701 


$6,950,700 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education 
Programs, Washington, D. C. 

^Funds represent approved projects. 

^BIA did not provide information on Louisiana. 

^Funds for Title I projects in BIA dormitories are 
excluded, since these pupils do not attend BIA schools. 
Excluded amounts are as follows: 

FY 1971 FY 1970 FY 1969 <^ 

South Dakota $ 29,544 $ - $ • 

New Mexico 95,065 33,750 45,000 

Colorado 32,750 15,225 20,340 

Utah 25,000 12,500 20,880 

Oklahoma 2,750 

149 



Total 



$185,109, $62,i*75 $86,220 
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TABLE B-3 

BIA SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE l-ELIGIBLE ENROLLMENT, 
BY AREA AND FISCAL YEAR^ 



Area 




Fiscal Year 




19/1 


1970 




Navajo 


22,068 


21 ,240 


21,937 


Aberdeen 


8,145 


7,679 


7.588 


Juneau 


5,653 


6,407 


6,545 


Phoenix 


4.^31 


4,802 


4,923 


Albuquerque 


2,186 


1,901 


1,961 


Anadarko 


1,507 


1,551 


1.818 


Choctaw 


1,298 


1,226 


1 ,160 


Cherokee 


1,232 


1,158 


1,047 


Portland 


723 


763 


83 k 


Muskogee 


536 


663 


'695 


Bi ] 1 ings 


236 


244 


285 


Semi nol e 


50 


43 


40 


Miccosukee 


35 


36 


41 


Total 


48,100 


47,713 


48,874 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education 
Programs, Washington, D. C, 

^All elementary and secondary school pupils 
enrolled in BIA schools are eligible for ESEA Title I, The 
enrollments shown here are an uncfiupl icated count of pupils 
on December 31 of each year, excluding pupils living in BIA 
dormitories and attending public schools. Likewise, post- 
secondary pupils, most of whom attended the Institute of 
American Indian Arts or Haskell Junior College, are 
excluded as follows: 

FY 1971 FY 1970 FY 1969 

Albuquerque 59 87 101 

Anadarko 1,106 1,031 U080 

ERiC 150 
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TABLE B-k 



BIA SCHOOLS: 
dY 


ESEA TITLE 

CTATC Aim 

STATE ANO 


l-ELIGIBLE ENROLLMENT, 
FISCAL YEAR° 








Fiscal Year 




State 










1971 


1970 


1969 


Arizona 


16.216 


15,833 


15.525 


New Mexico^ 


9.355 


8,826 


9.^3 


Alaska 


5.653 


6,407 


6.5(j5 


South Oakota 


it, 958 


4,822 


4,706 


North Oakota 


3,187 


2,857 


2,882 


Utah 


2,108 


2,164 


2,552 


Oklahoma 


2,043 


2,214 


2,513 


Miss FssFppF 


1,255 


1,192 


1,1^*3 


Kansas^ 


- 


- 


- 


North Carol Ina 


1.232 


1.158 


1,047 


Oregon 


723 


763 


834 


Call fornia 


510 


661 


785 


Nevada 


496 


459 


516 


Montana 


236 


244 


285 


Florida 


85 


79 


81 


Loui si ana 




34 


17 


Total 


48,100 


^♦7.713 


48,874 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education 
Programs, Washington, D. C. 

^Enrollments are from the BIA*s annual Oecember 31 
enrollment survey. All elementary and secondary school pupils 
enrolled In BIA schools are eligible to participate in the BIA 
Title I program, as are pupils fl^ng in BIA dormitories. 
While there are a number of dormitory projects, these pupils 
are primarily served by Title I through the public schools 
they attend and are therefore Included In the analysis above 
of the Public Schools Title I program. Oormltory pupils have 
been exc 1 uded from the enrollments shown in this table. The 
numbers of post-secondary pupils also excluded, but usually 
contained in BIA enrollment reports, were as follows: 

FY 1971 FY 1970 FY 1969 



New Mexico 59 87 101 

Kansas IJ06 1,031 1,080 
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TABLE B-5 

BIA SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE I ALLOCATIONS AND ELIGIBLE 
ENROLLMENT, BY AREA: FY 1971 



Area 


FY 1971 
Al locat Ions 


CI i g i D 1 6 

Enrol Iment 


Per Pupil 
Al location 

• 


Seminole 


$ 29,154 


43 


$678 


Miccosukee 19,571 


36 


544 


Bi llings 


114,622 


2kk 


470 


Juneau 


1 ,966,224 


6.407 


307 


Al buquerque kSO , 1 37^ 


1 ,901«= 


258 


Anadarko 


378,495 


l.SSl'^ 


244 


Portland 


164,190 


763 


215 


Aberdeen 


1,603,971*" 


7.679 


209 


Phoenix 


1 ,002,300 


4,802 


209 


Choctaw 
Muskogee 


1 385, 690^ 


1.889 


204 


Navajo 


4,337,310*^ 


21 ,240 


204 


Cherokee 


200,070 


1.158 


173 


Total 


$10,691,734 


47.713 




U. S. 


average 




$224 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, 
Washington, D. C. 

^Title I Area allocations are determined primarily on the 
basis of eligible enrollment during the school year prior to the 
year to which the allocations apply. For example, Fiscal Year 
1971 (school year 1970-71) allocations were based on December 31, 
1969 enrol Iments. 

'"Funds for Title I projects in BIA dormitories are 
excluded, since these pupils do not attend BIA schools. See 
footnote b. Appendix Table B-1 for these amounts. 

^Pupils living in BIA dormitories and attending public 
schools are not included in this count. Post-secondary pupils 
are also excluded as follows: Albuquerque, 87; Anadarko, 1031. 
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TABLE B-6 

BIA SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE I ALLOCATIONS AND ELIGIBLE 







ENROLLMENT, 


BY AREA: FY 1972 




Area 




FY 1972 


CI IRIDIC 

Enrollment Per Pupil 
(December 1970)° 


Al locat ion 




Al locations^ 


Excluding 

Schools Dormitories Dormitory 

Pupi Is 


1 ncl ud i ng 
Dormi tory 
Pupi Is 


Miccosukee 




$ ^3.737 


35 - $1,250 


$ - 


Seminole 




30,000 


50 - 600 




Juneau 




2.366.878 


5.653 - 419 




A Ibuquerque 




859.562^ 


2,186^ 698 393 


298 


Portland 




2Mf,983 


723 - 339 




Muskogee 




170. 170 


536 522 317 


161 


Phoen ix 




1.37^.097 


4,431 - 310 




Bill ings 




69.3^7 


236 136 294 


186 


Navajo 






22,068 2,209 291 


264 


Aberdeen 




2,308.878 


8,145 302 283 


273 


Cherokee 




3^0, 284 


1 , i^i - z/o 




Anadarko 




k08, 122 


1.507^ 53 271 


262 


Choctaw 




193.06^1 


1.298 - 149 


- 


Central Office 




137.034 


- 




Total 




$14,960,870 


^8,100 3,920 




U. S. average 




$311 


$288 


Source: Bureau 
Office, 


of 

, Ti 


Indian Affai rs. Office 
tie 1 Section. 


of Education Programs, Field Servi 


CCS 



ERIC 



This amount includes approved funds for FY 1972 plus carry-over funds from 
FY 1971 and funds for programs for BIA dormitory pupils (who attend public schools). 
Thus, these data are not comparable to those for other fiscal years. 

^This was the most recent enrollment that was available to the BIA at the 
time Title I allocations were made for FY 1972. 

^Includes $60,04l for the Institute of American Indian Arts in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

^Post-secondary pupils have been excluded, since they are ineligible for 
Title I. These include 59 in Albuquerque (lAIA) and 1,106 in Anadarko (Haskell 
Junior College). 153 



TABLE B-7 



BIA SCHOOLS: 



State 



ESEA TITLE I ENROLLMENT AND ALLOCATIONS, 
BY STATE: FY 1969^ 



Total Enrollment Per Pupil 

Allocation (December 1968) Allocation 



Arizona 
New Mexico 
Alaska 

South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Utah 

Oklahoma 

Mississippi 

Kansas'^ 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

Cal ifornia 

Nevada 

Montana 

Florida 

Louisiana'' 

Total 

U. S. average 



$2,019,800 
1 ,222,100 
909,200 
5Sk, 100 
320,300 
^+9 1,700 
^+77,000 
312,100 

186,500 
135,900 
177,600 
58,500 
48,900 
27,000 



$6,950,700 



15.525 
9,^3 
6,5^+5 
^+,706 
2,882 
2,552 
2,513 
1,1^+3 

1,0^+7 
83'+ 
785 
516 
285 
81 



$130 
129 
139 
120 
111 
193 
190 

273 

178 
163 
226 
113 
172 
333 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education Programs, 
Washington, D. C, 

^For explanatory notes, see footnotes for Appendix 
Tables B-2 and B-'t. 

'^Kansas has no pupils eligible for Title I. 
'^BIA provided no information on Louisiana. 
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TABLE B-8 

BIA SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE I ENROLLMENT AND ALLOCATIONS, 
BY STATE: FY 1970^ 



Total Errcllment Per Pupil 

Allocation (December 1969) Allocation 



Arizona 


$2,329,800 


15,833 


$147 


New Mexico 


1,293,900 


8,826 


147 


Alaska 


867,900 


6,407 


135 


South Dakota 


625,400 


4,822 


130 


North Dakota 


423,900 


2,857 


148 


Utah 


446,200 


2,164 


206 


Oklahoma 


449,000 


2,214 


203 


M i ss i ss i pp i 


333 400 


1 192 


280 


Kansas'^ 








North Carolina 


150,000 


1,158 


130 


Oregon 


105,840 


763 


139 


Cal ifornia 


83,600 


661 


126 


Nevada 


40,900 


459 


39 


Montana 


43,350 


244 


178 


Florida 


52,511 


79 


665 


Louisiana^ 




34 




Total 


$7,245,703 


47,713 




U. S. average 






$152 


Source: Bureau of !ndi 
Washington, D« 


an Affairs, Office of 
C. 


Education 


Programs, 



^R->r explanatory notes, see footnotes for Appendix 
Tables B-2 and B-4. 

'^Karsas has no pupils eligible for Title I. 

^BIA provided no information on Louisiana. 
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TABLE B-9 



BIA SCHOOLS: 



ESEA TITLE I ENROLLMENT AND ALLOCATIONS, 
BY STATE: FY 1971^ - - 



State 



Total Enrollment Per Pupil 

Allocation (December 1970) Allocation 



Arizona 

New Mexico 
Alaska 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Utah 

Oklahoma 

Mississippi 

Kansas'^ 

North Carol ina 
Oregon 

Gal ifornia - 
Nevada 
Montana 
Florida 
Louis iana*- 

Total 

U. S. average 



$ 3.^73,700 
1.987,200 
1.555.500 
987.800 
790,^00 
530,800 
683,150 
183,200 

• 200,100 
164,200 
203.300 
156,000 
114,600 
56,900 



16,216 
9.355 
5.653 
4,958 
3.187 
2,108 
2,043 
1.255 

1 .232 
723 
5^0 

496 
236 
85 
^3 



$214 
212 
275 
199 
248 
252 
334 
146 

162 
227 
399 
315 

486 
663 



$11,086,850 



48. ;oo 



$230 



ERIC 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Education Progroms,. 
Washington, D. C. 

^For explanatory notes, see footnotes for Appendix 
Tables B-2 and B-^. 

'^Kansas has no pupi Is el igible for Title I. 

^BIA provided no information on Louisiana. 



156 
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TABLE B-10 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS: ESEA TITLE I ALLOTMENTS AND ELIGIBLE 
ENROLLMENT, BY STATE: FY 1971 



Total Eligible Allotment Per 

Allotments Enrollment Eligible Pupil 



Oklahoma 


$ 18,199,91^ 


113,279 


$161 


Arizona 


8,422,7/6 


53,715 


157 


New Mexico 


9,624,504 


53, 03^* 


182 


Cal iforn ia 


103,125,700 


62it,366 


165 


North Carol i na 


56,260,988 


3^*8,197 


162 


Wash i ngton 


12,255,022 


80,090 


153 


Montana 


2,993,356 


18,821 


159 


Alaska 


1 ,881,006 


8,it70 


222 


South Dakota 


6,266,048 


38,771 


162 


Minnesota 


20,831,934 


112,3^48 


185 


Wisconsin 


15,748,581 


91,088. , 


173 


New York 


191,230,096 


699,198 


27^* 


Mich i gan 


41,011,289 


232, 5^+^ 


176 


Utah 


3,371,626 


22,iH6 


150 


Oregon 


8,338,890 


50,169 


166 


Texas 


65,260,201 


Wt,855 


^'*7 


Nevada 


882,918 


6,316 


]kO 


1 1 1 inois 


54,913,788 


316,285 


Mh 


1 daho 


2,475,984 


15,597 


159 


Nebraska 


7,396,532 


't6,711 


158 


Kansas 


9,638,770 


61 .8k3 


156 


F 1 o r 1 da 


9A III* c noQ 


Ann -jcc 


165 


Colorado 


7,961,795 


55,22it 


|M( 


M i ssour i 


25,579,100 


160,363 


160 


North Dakota 


't,153,'H0 


27,929 




Ohio 


'to, 79 1,^*79 


252,984 


161 


Mississippi 


it2,07't,152 


256,166 


164 


Total 


$787,13't,888 


't,351 ,53'f 




U, S. average 






$181 



Source: U, S, Office of Education, Division of Compensatory Education, 
Fiscal Office. -i ^rj 



APPENDIX C 



INDIAN ENROLLMENT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 

The kind of State-by-State per capita analysis of federal 
education funds contained in this report Is dependent on reliable 
Indian pupil enrollment figures for each State and, Ideally, ones that 
are comparable among all the States. For the analysis of funds to BIA 
schools, we used pupil counts (aggregated by State) obtained annually 
by the BIA from each school In December of each year* However, the 
lack of reliable figures comparable among all the States presented a 
major obstacle to our analysis of funds for Indians in the-publ Ic 
schools. Although the Office for Civil Rights of the DHEW, the BIA and 
the State Education Agencies all publish figures on public school Indian 
enrollment, there are significant differences among their respective 
accounts. This Appendix attempts to reflect our understanding of the 
method used by each of the sources to obtain a count and to explain 
the reasoning behind our decisions to rely upon one set of figures or 
another. 

The differences among the sources may be attributed, broadly, 

to three factors: who Identifies pupils as Indians, how *Mndian*^ is 

defined and what schools or districts are surveyed in order to obtain 

a count. The methods employed In each Instance appear to be as follows: 

1. The BIA, In Statistics Concerning Indian Education , reports 
a figure obtained from Its annual ^'census^' of Indian pupils. 
In this survey, BIA schools are asked to report the number 
of Indians in the vicinity known to attend publ ic schools ; 
school districts receiving JOM funds are also surveyed. Thu 
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it excludes all public school districts that are not near, 
on, or adjacent to an Indian reservation. Although it 
covers only a fraction of all public school districts, many 
of which include large number of Indian pupils , it is 
called a '^census'* of public school Indians and is published 
annually as a national total by the Bureau of Census in the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States . The BIA's 
official definition of "Indian'' is anyone with one-fourth 
or more "Indian blood.'' But this definition is not strictly 
adhered to in the public school "census." 

2. Under regulations of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Office for Civil Rights in HEW conducts periodic 
racial -ethn ic surveys of public elementary and secondary 
schools. The fall 1970 Survey was based on a national 
random sample of school districts with more than 300 pupils. 
Each school in the sample reported the number of Indians in 
attendance, Indians being defined as "persons considered by 
themselves, by the school, or by the community to be of 
American Indian origin." Estimates of the total enrollment 
for each State and for the United States as a whole were 
published. The main disadvantages of this source are the 
omission of the small districts and the higher sampling 
error in States with small Indian enrollments* Therefore, 
we requested and received a new set of computations with 
adjustments designed to compensate partially for the 
omission of districts with fewer than 300 pupils. 

3- About one half of the State Departments of Education publish 
Indian enrollment figures from one of two sources. The 
first is a set of mandatory annual reports from the districts 
to the State Education Agency; their main purpose is to 
establish el i g i b i 1 i ty f or State aid. The second is a 
special State-wide racial -ethn ic survey, recently instituted 
in several States. These are often sample studies which 
employ different methodologies. But regardless of which 
source they rely upon, most SEA's apparently leave the 
definition of "Indian" to local school districts. 

As expected, these sources produced different figures for many 

States and various national totals. The Office for Civil Rights 

reported a national total of 211,974 public school Ind5an pupils as a 

result of their fall 1970 Survey, while the BIA's "census" figure that 

year was 134,017; the BIA count is not available for single States. 

Since the SEA counts were not available for every State, they could not 

be aggregated to a national total. 
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In States where the SEA figures differed from those of the 
Office for Civil Rights, we elected to use the State figure when it 
was based on a systematic survey; in other States we used the OCR 
figure. The following list shows the FY 1971 enrollment figure from 
each source, which one was used for the analysis in this report, and 
the difference between the two. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL INDIAN ENROLLMENTS 



Source 



Office for Civil State 
Rights DHEW Education 
(fall 1970) Agency 



Oklahoma 33.036^ 

Arizona 21,385 21,105^ 

New Mexico 19,0383 

Californis 17.553 17,279^ 

North Carolina 1^,157^ 

Washington 10,973 12,057^ 

Montana 11 ,867^ .10,3^3 

Alaska 9.631^ 

South Dakota. 9,^32 9,3Mt^ 

Minnesota 7M7 8,933^ 

Wisconsin 7.1^5^ 

New York 5.679 5,17^^ 

Michigan ^,^72. ^,885^ 

Utah ^.682^ 4.682f 

Oregon 3.864 3,627! 

Texas 3.610 3,173^ 

Nevada 2.923 2.755^ 

Illinois 2.584^ '4,570 

^Ciho 2.217^ 

JJg-raska 3.7^5 1.871^ 

^»mas 1.470^ 

Colorado 1.396^ 

Florida .... 1 ,39^^ 

M issour i ' .381 

North Dakota 1 .247^ - 

Ohio 1.118 1.055^ 

Wyoming 968^ 

Iowa 530 850^ 

Maine 733^ 

Arkansas 485^ 

Maryland 373^ 



Note: The States listed are those included in this report. 
^Figure used in this report. 
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